D SCHOOLBOYS DRINK. BEER. .<- 


ENTRY FORM. LIMBRICK No. 5H 


A practical joker named Ted 
4 Smathed a fire-escape’call, and then fled} 
. Rut they made a good guess . 
At Sis altel address 


-—————— — 


1 agree to abide by the decision published in 

* Pearson's Weekly,’ and to accept it as finaly 
ani I enter only on this pon i oy A i 

agree to abide by the conditions print 

week's“ Pearson’s Weekly.” 
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Free Insurance. 
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H Patronized- by H.M. The QUEEN of SWEDEN 7, << 
ta QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAING. “WE 
of MEN, OFFER is ig made to the Readers of Pearson's t 
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"Fine Virginia. , D Coupon in each 
Sweet & Cool, packet. 1/- per 
You'll enjoy FOR t00 given for 
* Pane Drives’ Coupons sent In. 


: Made by Gallaher Ltd., Belfast and London, The Indeperdent Firm. 


The Housewife’s _The Housewife’s Friend. 
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You simply drop a Id. tablet of Ju-Vis into a 
breakfast cup of boiling whtet to make a 
most wholesome, déli¢ious 


improved by valuable 
vegetable additions. 


Tablets sold in Id., 344., om 
Jeune 


and 103d. sizes. a a pettehse 
tiful F 

H rred b fot its delicate flavour. au vee Pri 

Fl a id J u-Vis It Rar cheaper than the usual Fluid Extracts, his pene Fa af Fi when Buying. " 


2-02. bottle, 64d.¢ 4-02. Utd. 8-08 U9. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS | 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2¢. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- 


ment must be prepaid. All communications ehould be addressed to the Paget ‘ 
“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Stract, London, W.C. Advertisements must bé by 4 
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SEND A POSTCARD BEARING 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
and by returii will come the 
FREE ee containing the 
Lists. of F 


a E PRIZES and 
cal of forward by pont Aull ral per return, or offer and or B Sen eee EIGHT RUS ORDER 


Bentists, 
al Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, Longon (Estab, 4 H re seeny’ Os, bn a sampe. oi CHEQ — all REE. 
100 years.). rectria parede, = 1 : 
H entity sm | Londen eee 7 . D = } No. 87, Eevee 8t. 
Men.—Sent sealed on recelpt of ‘penny stam A, bd th seat f . Ht. SAMUEL, Bl , 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gord me Dispensary, 
ford, Yorks. “ 


PHOTO POST-CARDB of yourself, 1/- dozen. 
Catalogue ana Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road, 
Liverpool, EK. 


18 DIFFERENT USED oninsés 
sr aMre. o4. Java, $2.; 15 Mauritius, 64. ; 
MAKE MONEY sclling Remnants, Prints, | Federated’ Malay Stacse, 1; 348,10, snd foe, used’ 
Stuffs, Muslins, etc., by weight ; easily learnt; send be ah ; Hong Kong, King, 1 2,4 5, 8, 10, and eet 
for guide free.—Cochrane’s Warehouse, victoria | 34.’; N. Nigeria, King, Single CA, 4d., 14., 2d 
Bridge, Salford, Manchester. and 1/., ret, 26,’ Price list amps purchi 

reagonable prices paid.—James a 
Street, Manchester. 


BLANCHARD'S PILLS of Apiol and Steel 
supersede pilcochia, bitter apple, pennyroyal, etc.; 
end thousands of grateful letters have been received 
testifying to theirefficacy. Recommended by eminent 
phuetcians, 1g per box, free, from Leslie 
artyn Ltd., Chemists, 84 Dalston Lane, London 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER. -Muny make 
£00 yearly; splendid chance; start Mail Order 
Business at Home; I tell you how, Everything 
furnished. Addressed envelope. —James Lee, 67 
Depot, 222 Haydn Road, Nottingham. 


PREB.—Thirty assorted eamples of the ieee 
Rob Roy Pens, 2d., post free.—N. Hinks, Wells & Co., 
Birmingham. 
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of unequalled vatee. Tea, Di 
Seer one tf aseat cost. Furious Guinea : 
eo ee ete eae Dinner, aud Tolle. Feta. Thee jae ; NON-POISON 
ner, e' L. — 
trated Catal ‘Pree. — ‘Century Pottery Co. ; UP ‘ 5 : wrescat : 
Dept. R, Burslem, Staffs. 7 ry Coo! SLOAN - DUBLOYAN bed OUS 


LARGEST MAKERS SUPPLYING 
DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC. 
Free Catalogue. 
STYLE TELLS AND VALUE CONVINCES. For 
25 years we have Supplied Crockery Direct. Badged 
Wure and Kazaar Packages a Speciality. A really 


choice 40 Piece CHINA TRA SBT, in Electric Green, sete _ = saves 6 eerie Seti pees PAMPHLET-FREE 

¢ , ng booklet free.— Duplo: ce He ¥ : 
ie Sige blue tarp. Raya soveraigh, Feckage a |" wxqmEGINR ” Eapels Grey Hare. Sent tee | Wom Hamano A Romance thrilling Tue SANITAS'C°L? 
fences Cotte Rhacehiptiae” VT ST™ | gon craton SE aes, daa ae | nares with passion, intrigue LIMEHOUSE | 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubies, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent sealed, two stamps,—P. J. Murray, 7 Southamp- 
ten Row, London, W.C. 


Amzeonegy.iu Awe Garis] and deeds of daring 

ingen eine: Vernon, 82 Me we —with a woérld-shak- 

LADIBE should send 34. tor Free Samp! ing revolution for a 
ta for Ladies, the frostetion 


fre peta Bone ee vered.—W. Pb. Pow ai Remedy “s background. 


iy Peer ere wose. ‘Wandsworth, Lou: 
z ° "Now at ail Bo ksellers and 


LONOON 
€ 


“SIXPE BEEKLY BU 
warcnsh, Sinas, Ro siher bg opie 
List free.— jargain Co. (Dept. 3 

Road, Leeds. : 


LADIES’ MILLINERY.—New Cai of 
Snort Hats post free. alf London prices.—Brown 


HAIR DESTROYED.—A lady who has beena 
& Broadbent, Millinery Experts, Leeds. 


life-long eufferer from superfluous hair has recently 


Jearned or a means nice Permanently) cissizoys fee — owe oxoLEs 5 5 ents 

roots, and will send particulars free, on enclosing 1 . s. lewsag! le 

stamp to pay postage,to any afflicted.— Address, Helen te . WES Ey et wages Chinn, ong and 10/- per month. rade, honest, : . 

E,W. Temple, 8 Blenheim st., Oxford St., London, W. | nS, and Househons Haein. chamroad, Norwich. | Splendidiy finished (cla # ure Ss XP E RN Cc E 
pg em ‘ * ° or B S e 


LADIES, the Sylvestyre Compressed Tablets, the 


To AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPEHERS.— The Latest addition to 


pale fa raed an ali ett fe fern ary bs Elvereiiet. A capital handbook for the novice and alo for th ° 0: 
Specially prepared to suit the female constitution. ry NE 6d. OVELS YCLK ! vv 
They do not contain pennyroval, bitter apple, or more advanced student is “How to Take and Fake WNES FAMOUS N iy Gearte be plied Perect from 


Photographe,”’ by Clive Holland. It gives you all the 
tnformation. your uire regarding the ‘Dark Boom, “ actual manufacturer, George Post free 8d., from Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 
ras, Plates an ms, ure, e Beatson, . ‘oseley reet, 

of'e tives, Printing, Mounting. &c., &c. It may | Birmingham. Noagents. Direct from factory only. 3-12 Southampton St., Strand, Loadoa,W.C. 
be had, st free, for 1/2 from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

FREE TO STAMP COLLECTORS.—A 
rare 16c Chunking ; send 1d. reais Mention gift 504, 
“Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C. 


Die . 
Factory at Wholesale Prices. 
“SENSATION ROADSTER tr 
Cash, 
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similar useless preparations, SUFFER NO LONGER. 
Se npluin wrapper, post free, 1/3, extra strong 4 6, 
estyre Co. (Dept, 6), Exchange Parade, 
wark Street, London, 8.B. 


8c 


ok on iy $ Busy 
SMART SUIT LENGTHS, from i¢/6 ané Bai orid. 
upwards, Or Stylish Suits to your Own 


moasenomece| Ejffel Tower 


value, newest ualities. Patterns free.— 


YOU can carn 1'- an hour.- Full particulars of 
employment, apply U., 89 Aldersgate Street, London. 


LADIES should send Id. stamp for Free 
Sample and valuable Booklet explaining all about 
BLANCHARD'S PILLS for LADIES, the most effec- 


i, old qu 
Groves & Lindley, 39 Cloth Hall Stréct, Huddersfield 


free.— no 
Hisery, Laces, Direct substantial advantage. 1015 | Uissgow. harm would result.—Price (until May Sist only), 1:14 
th fulldirections,from Rollo’s Remedy Co., 


* 19 Willowdale Place, Aberdeen. 


furnishing fabrics to select from. Catalogue 142, post 
free,—S. Peach and Sons, The Looms, Nottingham. 


tive remedy ever compounded.—Leslie Martyn Ltd., ABTROLOGY - Reliable horoscope ofcharacter, . 
Chem. ets, 4 Dalston Lane, London. 2 marriage, and business.—Send birth date, i/-, and Be OLLOn By Rots rath B ziLEe 
4 Dalston Lane, London, — | mattnad envelope to Mme. Zetella, Cleadon, Sunder- IMA. Eitases cared even after the surgeon has i 6), Coventry 
ILPRACOMBE.-Intendingvisitorswrite The | land. Your future given with above horoscope. Qn ROLLO’S REMEDY is a Vegetable HOBART BIRD, LTD. (Dent 6), 
Imperial. Se — | Extract brought to its rf nt perfect n after a a ee 
oan as aaran reat 7 TW: —Suit Lengths from 10 6, 12/6, 15y-, 176 | much scien! research, does contain an: makes iciows 
PEACH’S CURTAIN CATALOGUB.— upenran, aplevaid value, large selection. =! rns | Drucs, Chemicals, or added matter of any 3 1 det ‘Almond Fr‘ 
Lace curtains, Swiss, Casement Muslins. Linens, tandard Tweed Coy.,3 Montrose Stieet, | In fact its purity is guch that if swallowed ’ i] fF A) . 
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when everythivg else bas failed 
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fully Guaranteed 


BILLIARDS.—How to play the game. If any- Mrancis & Uo., 98 Ladgate Hil, B.C, — rete ah. 
Pay it,” by John Roberts, and play every diagram in BABY CARS direct from factory om ap enore Roses in order to grow them to the best 4 
sucgession, be would soon get rid of the monotony of | carriage paid; we save you 5/- in the £ | or found in Roses, and How to| 2°22 GA BEET. 
Pree, for 12 from C. Arthur Pearsun Ltd., 17 Henrietta for splendid new catalogue, post free.—Diract Pubito | fram otta Street, R 
Street. London, Ww.C. i Supply Co. (Dept. 63}, Ccventry. London, W.C. B LA | CH A D’s 
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in boxes 1/1) by all chemists, 
Songs Transposed ex. pons fase irecn 
correctly 6d. page (nine staves) ; 34D 
copied “legible as print,” 5d. page. 
of Waterford, Bute, Tullibardine, Physical Weaknesses Urinary 
the Countess of Bessborongh, Lord | other allied Se acl, tend tos Treatise, with 
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When you are tired of tuking mysterious prestriptions 


The “ Ingersoli" is in a class by Itself. . 
There is no other low-priced watch that approaches it in value for the 
purpose for which a watch is intended—i.e., correct time-keeping. 


- 3 i oa oa) : and weary of wearing Blectric Belts, write to me, and 

mee eee ee Se ed 2 ae gt aed Tee Gane 
. % i d, y 
Ret jump in opularity and sales has been accomplished not & of NERYOUSNES _E) EAUSTION, VABLCGC} aLE, C. H. . 
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but by the posit ve accurate time-keeping quality and merits //4@7/’ » My | STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY, | Ware where. Packets of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples 1d. will be delichte¢ 
Pr ” sar dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post free, for Tw 

of the “ Ingerse 1" Watch itself. & Stomps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 08 and 
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A Chat with ¥ [ 

Ba : Mr, JOHANNES 
va WOLFF, the 
World-famous Dutch Violinist. 


, 
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Aun, my friend, you find me on the point of departure 
for Tsarskoe-Selo, to play before the Tsarina, who 
always has been so kind and gracious to ine. 

Don't I get tired of travelling? My faith, yes, but 
yow can get accustomed to anything; even the Wolff 
gets used to being skinned—by hotel-keepers, railway 
vuards, customs officers, and all the others who make 
the traveller's life a bed of thistles. 

My start in life? Always I play the violin; at 
twelve I win a travelling scholarship from the King 
of Holland, and study at Rotterdam, Dresden, and 
Paris, gaining first prize at Paris Conservatoire. Then 
J go on tour to South America. Ah, that was a 
sad experience. I make a success, and £4,000; but 
my agent, the rascal, he pocket the £4,000, and do 
a bunk, and I get nozzing at all. . ; 

But some years later I revisit South America with 
another agent, and do very well. I remember, after 
I give a concert at Rio de Janeiro, a man come to 
me and say: “You are very: goot, oh, yes, very goot, 
but we had a nigger here last week who could play 
the fiddle behind his back.” Such is fame! To that 
man I was nozzing beside that nigger. 

The greatest compliment I ever received? Ah, let 
me think. Yes, I should say, when I play one of 
his own compositions to Grieg, the great Scandinavian 
composer, and when I finish, he say: “Ah, it is not 
I, but you, who have composed that.” Saint-Sacns, 
too, he say much the same thing to me one time. It 
is such appreciation that wipes out the disagrecables 
of an artiste’s life. 

There are disagreeables? 1. believe you. Artistes 
are not as other people. They have the artistic tem- 
perament, and it is in many ways not a blessing. 

We are so sensitive. So easily, what you call, 
clevated, so quickly knocked down. And it is the 
peculiarity of the artistic temperament that we gener- 
ally do our best when we are suffering. At least, that 
is so with me. 

1 LOVE THE ENGLISH. 

T remember I have to give a concert when my father 
was very, very ill. I was alinost out of my mind 
with anxiety about him, but never did I play better. 
Indeed, as i play [ seem to lose myself altogether, to 
lb. inspired as never I was before. And when I finish 
they tell me that my father has passed away, even 
as I play. 

Ah, yes, one has often to play under great difficultics. 
1 remember during the Boer war there was a great 
concert given in aid of the British soldiers’ widows 
and orphans. I am a Dutchman, but I love the 
English, who have been so kind and hospitable to me, 
and so, when they ask me to play, I say yes, with 
tho greatest of pleasures. But a few days before the 
concert I fall and hurt my arm. Ordinarily, I should 
have asked to be excused, but I say to myself: “No, 
they will say, he won't play for us, because he is a 
verdommter Dutchman, and love the Boers.” And so 
I play, though in great pain. 

My recreations? Chiefly I fish. But there must 
ho fishes to be caught, or I not like it. And I havo 
shot the stag. Ah, that was an expcricnce I never 
forget, and gives me nightmares to this day. 


ON THE “ROOFS” OF THE WORLD. 


I was staying with Lord Glenesk, in the Highlands, 
and they say to me, “Come along, we make you 
Sportsman, we go to hunt the stag.” I am_ always 
what you call game for anything, and I say, “Rightoh, 
I'm the boy. Let us kill the stag, the naughty beast.” 
And so between them they lend me tho quilt, and 
tho pibroch, and the McCallum More, and the guns, 
and the knives, and the Doch-an-doris, and all the 
rest of the sporting man’s equipments. 

Next morning, in the middle of the nights, we set 
out to chase the stag. 
fi Mon Dieu! It was dark as a witch, and it rain 
ike the very fury. And we climb mountains millions 


ot feet high. Climb! We 
enim up them on sour stomachs! 

yY poor hands $<) (B5that are life 
to me! All scratched and 


If you are wise you 


“OTO INTEREST» 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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torn and bleeding! And the heather tickle my bare 
legs, and my nose, and, when I sneeze, they look at 
me as if I am a murderer. 

At last, when we havo climbed to the roofs of the 
world, and I am about to give up the ghost, having 
already had the vomits very bad, the two fierce 
gilliechallums with me throw me behind a rock, and 
say, “Keep quiet.” 

Bon Dieu, as if I wanted to talk. I couldn't even 
pray. Then they turn their backs on me, and I lie 
there with all the rain thero ever was in the heavens 
pouring down on ino for what seem like several weeks, 
and then they say, “Hist! there he is!” 

Wo are wrapped in a dense mist, and I sce nozzing 
at all. But they say, “There he is, shoot, mister, 
shoot.” And, to please them, I shoot at tho wide, 
wide world, and miss it. Then they talk very excited, 
and, I think, swear, and then we go home. I do not 
remember how we got there; but I am not to be 
beaten, and three days later, when I have again the 
use of my limbs, I go out and kill the stag, and drink 
his bloods, and am a sportsman. 

But I huni no more stags. Jamais de la rir. 
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: Sue’s really too young to go shopping alone.” 
- Yes, she is rather impressionable?” ; 
- Impressionable. How do you mean?” 

zn “T mean she’s liable to get excited and buy somo- 
ning. 


One Penny. 
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ENTERED AT 
Srationers’ Hat, 


FLOWER-SELLER (to customer, who is buying a bunch 

e a ra “Now, those is English flowers, you 

now— A ~ . a ny ‘ Y - 7 

ciel nglish; none of them things grown it. 
_—_ oC 


A soy of twelve, having been asked to deseribe th: 
method of imparting instruction in the schools, te 
plied: “They ax you once and then they hits you.” 

ar gO) oe 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


Some of the paper 
suggesting ‘that all 1 papers »s} 
black paper in white ink, on 
economy such a change would effect s . 

At the present timo out-of-date newspapers., are 
practically useless from a commercial point. of views 
and it 1s quite impogsible to convert them into. clean. 
white paper for further use. If black paper were» 
used; it would,-of course, be a simple matter:to turn? 
the old sheets into fresh paper for printing. ‘ 

In view of the suggestion, we have shown here what» 

© your fhorning paper would look like if the change is 
ever made. ‘4 


manufacturers of America are-. 
uld be prutted on % 
» grounds of the* 
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COC 
Mr. Watkyns: “Well, Tommy, what did 
minister preach about to-day?” 
Tommy (promptly): “Go to your aunt, you slugger.” 
~_—_0C< 
Srvcteton: “What's the matter, old man? Yor 
seem to have trouble in your mind.” 
Wedderly : “My wifo told me to order something ti. 
town, and I'll be hanged if I can remember whethe: 
it was a settee or a tea-set.” 


the 


NOTHING 
TO PAY. 


— £50— 
TO WIN. 


There is Still Time to Enter this Easy Contest. 


As already announced, in “ Changelets,” our new and 
simple contest, you are provided with a paragraph from 
which you must remove six of the words and substitute 
other six in the same places, and thus give the sentence an 
absolutely different meaning. 

Here is an example which will mako the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this: | 

“ When Lamb was a young man he tried to increase his 
small income by writing lottery puffs, but they did not succeed 
very well.” 

By the removal of six words, and the substitution of six | 
new ones. we get the following sentence. Tho new words 
are underlined : 

« When lamb wasa luxury, man bravely tried to increase 
his small menu by eating jam puffs, Lut they did not digest | 
very well.” | 

Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. ‘The sentence is : 

What's ina name ? That which we call a rose by uny 

other name would smell as sweet.” 

Lightly cross out on the form below the six words you wish 
to alter, and write in ink, carefully and clearly, abuve tle | 
crozsed-out word, the word you wish to substitute. If you 
can make your sentence by crossing out fewer than six 
words, you may, of course, do 80. YOU MAY NOT, 
HOWEVER, CROSS OUT AND SUBSTITUTE MORE 
THAN SIX WORDS. When you have done this to tho best 


of your ability, fill in your nam > and address in the space 
provided, cut out the coupon, and place it in an onvelope 
addressed to “‘The Changelet Editor,” Pcarson’s We kly 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. " 

Reasonable abbreviations of two words, such as 
“What’s,” which appears in the coupon below, will be 
counted as one word only. Everyone who enters must 
cumpete on the printed forms. 

A final coupon will appear in next week's Pearson’s Weekly 

The Closing Date of the Changelet Competition is 
FRIDAY, JUNE Sth. 

'To the reader from whom the Editor re-eives what he 
considers to be the best sentence will be awarded 


The First Prize of £25, 
Tho next two attempts in order of merit will be awarded 


£5 Each, 


And to the next fifteen attempts in order of mcrit will 


be awarded 
S$! Each. 


The Editor will accopt no responsibility in rogard to the 
loss or nen-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corres- 
pondence will be cntered into in connection with the coinpo. 
tition, and telegrams will be ignored. The Editor's decision 
is final, and readers may only enter on this understand:ng 


CHANGELET COUPON NO. 3. 


What's 


Address....+.. wenntis ease ee re esse ea uewiaceiieaiosnniaies 


‘ll purchase soon the ROYAL MAGAZINE for June, 


- Wirnrw the past 
few weeks five deaths 
. from anthrax have 

been noticed od = 
daily papers. 
known as “wool- 
sorter’s didease, 
there is hardly any 
more fatal 


reader with a des- 
cription of its loath- 
some symptoms; 
sufficient to say that 
it can be communi- 
cated either by 
inoculation or ot 
breathing or swal- 
lowing, that the germ takes only three days to develop, 
and that once the blood is thoroughly infected there 
is hardly any hope of cure. 

Anthrax is a disease common to the horse, sheep, 


Animais that Infect Man. 


the disease is called “ wool : . 
can be communicated by wool, mohair, horsehair, 
hides, skin, or bristles. i 
Lecturing at the School of Popular Medicine, Dr. 
Manson declared that the best preventives against 
cholera, p and malaria were the kettle, the 
rat trap, and the mosquito net. He mate, 
that cholera is water-borne, plague rat- , an 
malaria mosquito-borne. : 
Yellow fever has also been proved to be carried by 
an “anopheles” mosquito, and more recently Pro- 
fessor Koch has ascertained that the germ of the 
deadly sleeping sickness is also carried and com- 
municated to’ mah by an insect—oddly enough, one 
whose main sustenance is the blood of the crocodile. 


| CATS BRING DIPHTHERIA. 


Very few people realise how greatly mankind suffer 
from diseases communi 
creatures. Insects are the worst offenders, and the 


worst of all is the common fly. Typhoid, lague, and | 


cholera microbes are all borne by the common r 
fly. Scientists assert that one fly can in one day 
infect a quart of milk with a hundred colonies of 
cholera germs to each drop. . 

Both fleas and ants have been definitely proved to 
carry plague germs. Microbes taken from ants which 
had devoured a plague-killed rat were shown to give 
the disease to inoculated guinea-pigs. 

Man’s worst enemy, so far as infection-carrying is 
concerned, is certainly the rat. The number of 
different germs which this: foul creature is capable 
of carrying and transmitting is very large. 

A strong case has also been made out against the 
cat. Cleanly though the cat is by nature, yet it 
cannot cleanse itself of the bacilli of such diseases 
as diphtheria, smallpox, and scarlet fever, and all of 
these it has been proved capable of transmitting. 

So well is this fact recognised that when an 
epidemic of smallpox broke out some three years ago 
in Altoona, Pennsylvania, the health authorities ordered 
the killing of every cat and dog in the infected houses. 

The principal infection to man from dogs is that 
ghastly disease, rabies or hydrophobia, which, owing 
to careful legislation, hag Lawplly been almost com- 
peas stamped out in this country. The worst of 

ydrophobia is that it does not always manifest 
itself ati once. In one of the last cases that occurred 
in the British Isles—this was at Garnant, in 
Carnarvon—the patient showed no signs of the disease 
until two years after he had been bitten. 


| BALDNESS FROM HENS. ] 


Pigs can, and do, suffer from smallpox similar to 
the variety of the disease which affects man. But 
the worst peril from pigs is, of course, trichinosis. 
The trichina ig a small parasite which infects the 
diseased pigs, and may be carried into the human 
body in imperfectly cooked pork. The results are 
appalling, and, when the disease is not checked, the 
patient's sufferings end in paralysis and death. 

Parrote and er birds may become infected with 
clea g sr 80 os ge Such pets become 
centres of infection, which may spread through the 
whole household. | “1 
out proper ventilation are extremely likely to contract 
consumption, but, where their quarters are fresh and 
ape they are safe enough. - 

e of the most curious casee of a man catching a 
disease, hitherto meppceed to be peculiar to a bird, 
occurred in Kent about four years ago. A Plymouth 
Rock, in possession of a poultry expert, contracted 
the disease known as “white comb.” Its owner 
treated it, applying a mixtare with his hands, in- 
stead of a brash. Within a few days spots appeared 
Oe ge Oe ly head, is hair 

an . 


t was only after months of costly treatment that 
he recovered from this horrible inflistion, 
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cated to them by the lower |}. 


arrots kept in closed rooms with-. 


at “(ia 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


How | Climbed the faders | 


A Series of Fascinating Life Stories of Successful 
Men Told in an Original Way, Begin Reading at 
the Bottom of the Column, : 


Ne. 6,—Mr, CYRIL MAUDE, the Famous Actor- 


Manager, 
1908. 
soning of 
Fall of the roof of Oharing— "acta? Pushers with 
See of the "Payhouse, Bellding of the Playhouse 
whisk was on pint of — 


(Oct. 17th, 1896). 
The Little Minister — . 
At Comedy Theatre. 
1892. 
—First a at old 
Avetine Thi now the 
Playhouse, in The Crusa- 
ders. first 


Vaudeville Theatre. 


Emery = 
Things looked rather bad,— devegioe of John i 
aden hg © cere oc hey botn eminent actors. 
, Ieling- their day. 
ton, in produced 
by Mr. G. H. Macder- ~ 
in fe. 
rankene 
—First appearance in London 
ae 1887, fa an “old man” part. 
° Ghastly failure. 
1882. 


"Ace cae oe 
on ? 
ill-health yew me eon 
yoyage ustralia 

back. 


1872. 


i thing 
There is a dentist who lives in South London, and 
a ey eee practice, who, nevertheless 
than doubles his income by writing fiction. He 
not only writes under his own neme, but under 
several aeene a plvins, Ss Sis. Goes BSv9 anpened 
written 
several novels, and ig probably amounts to 


could doubtless live by his pen, but he finds it 


more agreeable to vary his occu » extract ol 
teeth wed pak in Sew See. Gating she any, at pir 


ne doa, - & painter of note, and - exhibited at 
as long ago as 2, yet he is 
tonal ertaiéing, and holds a tials 
from the Reyal Academy of Music as a brass soloist. 
When not painting, Mr. Holden is &ither singing 
or conducting a choir, and: has long been choirmaster 
of the third largest tional church in London, 
and has conducted many choirs and orchestras. 


| DRAMAS FROM THE BENCH. | 

To paint hig famous series of pi of the Victoria 
Falls, he had to travel 7, miles, and, as he 
ainted them long before the railway reached the 
Fambesi, he was.in ‘any. moment of a lion 

creeping ap behind him, and him unawares. 
yg age o- wrote that very successful comedy, 
Saw, is another excellent example of 
mixed professions. He is y the only man who 
has ever written a play while actually occupying the 


Bench. 
r. John Catler, K.C., is probably unique, too, as 
s King’s Councillor and dramatic author. Though he 


Law and Jurisprudence at car § 'e College, and is one 
or on “Patent and Trademark 


Of lata years, however, he has returned to his first 


love, and divided hig time between the law and the 


. It 
latel ted plays from his pen. It is probable, 
wend ge that he will not long mix his 


is much admired. Close by lives the priest, and roun 

his house is a strange litter of bi lca, motor-cvcles, 
chassis, oil-cans, and @& fearful and wonderfu 
variety of tools. An outhouse is turned into a garage 


and aa om shop. ; 

The serie the curs father was a blacksmith, gus 
the lad up with the love of tools. Times ae 
been ra hard for priests in France of late, an 
this one has turned mechanical bent to be 
lucrative purposes, and has mada a busincss of wha 

ressional 


— oO “‘Dulend the famous Sarrey prof 


sew 
hotographer. - 1 
2G Wine DEE 
thiig of an astrologer. 
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Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, the famous creator of “ Cap- 
tain Kettle,” has recently returned a visit to Mexico, 
where he is interested in silver-mining properties. In this 
interview, special interest to which ts lent by the Paice 
coming opening of the Mexican Exhibition at the stal 
Palace, Mr. Hyne describes some of the marvellous 
potentialities of this land of riches and romance.) 


Mexico, in my opinion, is incomparably the land 
of the future for the adventurous Briton with a little 
money, & little knowledge of mining, though the latter 
is not essential, and average health, strength, and 
“ rit.” 

Most people, even if they have not read their 
Prescott, have heard of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico and the almost fabulous mineral wéalth Cortez 
and the conquistadores found there. There is, how 
ever, I imagine, a gece impression that the 
Spaniards took out of Mexico pretty well everything 
in the way of gold, silver, and other precious metals 
thas there was to be got. But this is an entirely 
mistaken idea. 

Cortes & Co., and their successors, did no more 
than scratch the surface of the country. The wealth 
in sight, outcropping on the surface, was enough for 
even their avarice, and to-day, so far as its real 
mineral resources are aaa Mexico is practically 
virgin territory. 

I am almost afraid to speak of what I have seen 
there, lest I be put down as a h pmancer. 
And, indeed, the richness of the silver mines, in 
which I am particularly in , namely, those of 
Ocotlan, near Oaxaca, baffles description. For in- 
stance, we are at present only shipping ore that is 
worth over £20 a ton. All poorer than that goes on 
the dump. 

It was Cortez, by the way, who, when asked by 
Ferdinand and I: what reward he desired for 
his conquest of Mexico, mepliel. “Give me the valley of 
Oaxaca.” The rest of the country, immensely rich 
though it was, Was nothing to him if he could have 
that splendid bit, the valley amongst the Sierra Madre 
mountains. And, as I have said, Cortez did no more 
than seratch the surface. 

DESPISED GOLD. 

However, it may give you some idea of the richness 
of the Mexican silver mines when I tell you that 
gold running three to four ounces a ton of quarts is 
looked upon as a subsidiary product barely worth the 
trouble of recovery. * 

Think of -it! the Rand, quartz carrying one 
ounce of gold to the ton would be considered great ; 
in Mexico it would be thrown away as waste. . More- 
over, in addition to silver and gold, there are rich 
veins of copper, iron, lead, antimony, bismuth, and 
other precious m but scarcely touched as yet, 
so plentiful and so easily worked is the silver. Then 
apart from mining, there are Papen agricultura 
and manufacturing pore in country. 

In short, it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
potential and actual wealth of Mexico. 

As to the social conditions, they are excellent, thanks 
to that wonderful old man, President Porfirio Diaz. 
When one looks round and thinks things over, it is 
easy to decide that Diaz is the biggest man now alive 
in this world. + 

A splendid d brooking no nonsense. Some 
time ago mail -robberies were rife on the Mexican 
railways. There was little doubt the train officials 
were in the game, if not the actual robbers themselves. 

Don Porfirio arranged a trap by which the mail train 
was stopped en route by his soldiers, who, as was 
expected, found the mail-bags already rifled. Ten 
minutes later every official on that train had been 
shot. There are now no train robberies in Mex’co. 

A wonderful man, Porfirio Diaz. From chaos he 
has evolved order, from bankruptcy solvency, and 
life and property in Mexico are now as safe as, and, 
in regard to the latter, perhaps safer than in England. 

THE COUNTRY FOR BRITONS. 

T have said that Mexico is the country of the future 
for Britons, and I will tell you why. 

The Mexican dislikes all foreigners, or “ gringoes,” as 
he calls them, but he dislikes the Englishman least, 
just as he most hates the American. 

Americans awoke years ago to the possibilities of 
Mexico, and the country is overrun with them. But 
they will never do much good there, for the Mexican 
won't have them at any price, or, rather, only at a 
vrico which almost handicaps the American out of 


the race. This . little story will 
explain what I ~ J. mean: A friend of 
mine was buying f a mine from a 
Mexican who asked 


50,000 dollars, 


exico 
Marvellous 
"Oulelife Hyme 


whereupon a Yankee standing b 
exclaimed: “Why, you scoundrel, 
you told me ‘ou wouldn't 
sell under 100,000 dollars.” “Quite 
so,” said the Mexican; “to an 
American my price is 100,000 dollars, 


toan ishman 50,000.” And for 
every iting in Mexico the American 


to pay double the ordinary 
rate, 


You see, the majority of Americans 
who go to Mexico do so for reasons 
not unconnected with the laws of 
: their own country, and if an 
American finds America too hot for him, you may 
be sure he is s very warm customer indeed. 

Be pn though incorrigibly lazy, is no fool, 
lost and 


while he is at it, 
to the mine-owner 


or cme a 

To day in the Mexican calendar is allotted a 
saint, and the man born on any day is named after 
the saint who belongs to it. When his name-da 
comes round it is incumbent on him to “chuck” wor 
and to invite his dearest friends to a fiesta, said 
friends responding in kind when their name-days come 
round. And it is not only a case of the calatiranis 
los one day’s work, but it invariably takes them 
two days to recover from the fiesta. 

However, to any Englishman who can command, 
say, £1,000, and will ba content during his first few 
months in the country to bide his time, learning the 
language and the “ropes” in general before investing 
in mining or other proposition, Mexico offers, not 
on healthy, thoroughly enjoyable life, but a 


SICA They 


amounting 
almost to a 
certainty of 
amassing a 
fortune. 
ONLY THING LEFT. 

THEY were a group of rting men, and were un- 
able to raise a sovereign m them. But they 
wanted to see the raceg badly, so one at a time they 
presented thomeelves at the paddock gate. 

I am the owner of Starlight,” the first said. He 
was well dressed, and imposing. They believed, and 


passed him! in. 

i “TI = Pealights Hainan” said the second. His red 
ace an manner t hi 

sinitied him re out his story, and they 
_ The third man was small and thin. “Starlight’s 
jockey,” he said shortly, and hurried through hag 


The fourth and last man of th 
shay a an © group was very 
Li ell, who are you?” they said impatiently when 


he presented himself. 
-*I am Starlight,” was the meek reply. 
ee fee 
Eruet: “Do you know the language of flo ” 
Mie gor “No; i % —_ to learn. 7 pi had 
papa since he has taken u deni 
wouldn’t have put such a uations —_ 
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Why weeps the man within the moon? He cannot read the 


Drapers’ Views on 
Trade Custom. 


Wi should drapers charge 
ust ree for an article instead 
vc, %.? An attack on the 


_ Leadin 
an 


Messra. ROBINSON 6 CLEAVER, Ltd. 
(The famous Irish linen firm of Reg:nt Street and elsewhere), 

Your question, “Why Do Drapers Use Farthings?” 
is one that requires a somewhat lengthy answer, as 
it has been brought about over a long period of years, 
and by a number of circumstances—one of the principal 
reasons being the desire to sell cheap. I have had 
many years’ experience, and I know of no other busi- 
ness where there is so much competition, or where the 
public is so well catered for as by the draper. 

When he starts in business, his fixed idea is the 
necessity ta sell cheap, and every well-known businces 
of to-day owes ite success to giving good value for 
money; but the draper is not satisfied only with 
selling cheap, the goods he displays in his window 
must look very ogg i and, as 53d. looks less than 
6d., and 1s. 113d. less than 2s., ad infinitum, he 
marks his goods in this manner. 

Manufacturers of the various articles drapers sell, 
knowing that the draper must have leading lines, 
make stuff specially to sell at taking prices. 

The draper says, “I must have a good line of 
dress material to sell at 1s. per yard; something that 
will beat my neighbours, and be the cheapest thing 
in the town.” scourg the market, and perhaps 
makes arrangements with a manufacturer, by buying 
a large quantity of material, to charge him a speciall 
low gee that price may be 10: yard, an 
this he tickets in his window at ls. .—thus the 
farthing, and thus the necessity for the manufacturers 
to endeavour to get out special lines to sell at popular 
prices at which the draper sells. 

I am afraid my statement is a somewhat rambling 
one, but what I want to try to point out to you is 
is, that the manufacturer endeavours to give the 
best value he can, and consequently quotes his prices 
in farthings, or even one eighths of a penny, and the 
ae ir, a apy his goods, wants to get a fair 
rading profit, and, inorder gaajun 
to do igen to mark his 808! & CLEAVER, to 7 
goodsin the manner which 
‘ou have noted, and which 

as bécome popular. 


Mr. F. R. BISHOP 

Head of the big dr and dressmakin that 
( calle of Prasd Street London, W.). na eres a0 HE 

Resrecrine the odd three-farthings charged by 
drapers, Is. 11 
undoubtedly loo 
— than 2s. per 
yard on goods 
ticketed in the 
windows. 


Measrs. T. LLOYD @ Co., Ltd. 
(Of Oxford Street and Orchard Street, London). 

Tue secret of the odd three-farthings lies in the keen 
business instincts of the average woman. 
_ If we marked up sprays of flowers or similar articles 
in the window at 2s. each instead of 1s. 113d., any 
lady who wanted two or three of them would go down 
the street to the nearest place where they were sold 
at the latter price, so ag to save the ha’pence. 1s. 113d. 
in the window undoubtedly looks cheaper than 2s. 

But it is only with the smaller goods that the three. 
farthing system is used. You never see such a ticket 
on anything over five shillings in value. After five 
shillings tha odd three-farthings becomes a halfpenny 
until 10s, is reached, when “broken” prices no longer 

le. 
Until women cease to (08 T LLOYO 4 Compr. Lm 


hunt for bargains I am Worrell 
afraid the “‘three-farthing”’ soceaeweteenanens meee ey 
system will survive. = TR 
Mr. WILLIAM OWEN 
(Of the big Westbourne Grove firm of drapers of that 
name; their business premises comprise thirty-nine 
Tae ont f{ which I 
only reason of which I am aware for the “th 
farthing” method of marking goods, is that the ones 
are cut so very fine in the drapery trade that a 
farthing sometimes represents the whole of the profit. 
8 ng of this house in particular, a farthing is 
seldom used in prices that exceed a shilling. It must 
at the samo time be remembered that the English 
fa does not admit of that refinement in pricing 
ery t is possible, say, under the decimal system 
¢ obtains with ; 
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By E NEWTON BUNGEY. 


Puew! I was rather hot. As I walked along s certain 
* oad in Kensington, which shall be nameless, T raised my 
hat to cool my d forehead. — . 
gen Se es Oe A Komen oa 
t in re ‘was \. 
ae beatles sea eth & enille cm ber face and her hand 


outstretched. ; 

“Good-morning, Mr. Garford,” she said. *I am glad to 
meet you. M was only saying the other day that 
ahe wondered whether we were ever going to see you 


I took the proffered hand—it was exquisitely gloved, by 
the way, and I judged that the concealed member was a8 
dainty as the rest of her figure. For the moment I could 
not reply. oe inasmuch as my name is 
not Gar: mp ope Alla eps a Furthermore, I had 
never met. this charming girl before. 

el e-em alata 
rattle awa: - . 
“Now, Tim moh poine to bad off,” she said. “You 
mast lunch with us today. You don’t know our new 
address, of course, 30 I'll give you a card. It seems 
horribly formal, but it will save you the trouble of 
remembering.” oie 

‘As she spoke she handed Mme a visiting card, and I read, 
“ Miss;.Mally Rainsworth,-4 Dauville Gardene, Kensing- 
ton.” I-knew the address well, as I passed it nearly every 
morning of my life. oo. 

I rapidly thought over the situation. Miss Rainsworth 
was evidently confusing me with eomeone else. tI 
to explain the mistake? I decided that I onght to, that 
I should be morally correct in 90 doing. 

But somehow I did not wish to be morally correct. By 
so doing I should lose sicht of this channing girl, and I 
did not want to do that. me 

Could I carry off the affair safely by go'’ng on with it? 
What abeat Mrs. Rainsworth—wou'sd she make the same 
ylatake as ber daughter? What about the Garorl per. 
son! Suppesing he turned u- -what an ass I should 
look ! 

AY Chess Wioughis and muititudinous others ran through 
my head in a few seconds. At the end of that moment a 
delirious feeling of bravado came over_me, and on the 
impulse of the a:oment I accepted what Fate had brought 


me. . 

“You will come to lunch, won’t you, Mr. Garford, and 
we can talk over those ily eer at Keswick?” 

Keswick—I seized on name as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw, or is eupposed to. I knew Keswick as 
I knew Kensington. At any rate, I could build my castle 
of romance on a stable foundation. 

“Thanks, very much,” I replied. “TI shall be delighted 
to come.” 
right, mother will be so pleased to see you 
again. One o'clock, don’t forgets 
For a second time that slender hand reposed in my own, 
and then she was gone, and I was left wondering er 
I was just a low-down epecimen of the cad tribe for 
wilfully misleading that delightful girl, or whether I was 
the lucky recipient of a f of fortane. 

“ Anyway, time will prove,” I murmured aloud. 

“ Just gone eleven, sir,” replied a policeman who heard 
the word “time.” 

I thanked the constable, I thanked him in profound 
terms, I felt so elated. His Fase of suspicion was un- 
kind, but I minded it not and wandered into Kensington 
Gardens to dream of Molly and to wonder what reception 
I should receive at 4 Dauville Gardens. 

I walked slowly to my chambers thinking over the 
circumstances all the while. I took wonderful care over 
my toilet, my continued observations and su i 
absolutely astounding my man. Then I sallied forth. 

As I drew near to Dauville Gardens a wretched, excited, 
nervous feeling crept over me. I to tremble, my 
heart went down into my boots, and I turned and walked 
rapidly away. I could not face it—if I went there it 
would be just my luck to find the real Garford before me, 


with a constable and a private detective. No; I really | 


could not face it. 

“Allan, you're an ass!” I informed myself. “You'll 
never see her again if you don’t turn back.” 

I insulted myself vigorously, but I did not turn. I was 
afraid to. 

“ Again, Mr. Garford?” 


I_ looked up and there was Molly—radiant, pretty 


Molly. 

“J was hurrying,” she said. “I was afraid might get 
in before me. But you're wal in the ec ag direction.” 

“ Yes—er—I was jest—er-. ing a little stroll,” I said 
uneasily. “I did not think it—er—was quite so late,” I 
added, gazing at my Prag T had nat hitherto known 
what a per genius for prevarication I possessed 

“Gone along, then,” ebe said. “Well fo, slong. to- 
-gether. Mother was delighted when I told her you were 
soming to lunch.” 

It was Kisinet—there was no 
through er it now, until—ugh! ddered: et 
prospects of exposure. 

I walked along by Molly’s side. She prattled away 
gaily on all eorts o subjecta. I was content t6 listen. 


it. I must 


— The Pletiers ~ 


A Story of a Two-fold Deception. 


aituation. I would not run. d 
“Here ie Mr. Garford at last, mother!” cried Molly, as 
we stood inside the hall of the little honse. 


Really, I don’t know whether I ht to shake hands 
with you, Mr. Garf. iain “after the 
shameful manner in w: 


? 


bad 
Now, I thought that was réally an exceptionally fine 
effort.’ It was delivered on the epur of the moment, with 
a-smile, in oS If one of these days 
I was f to work a living, I now decided that 
there was a career on the etage before me. 
als Mes = I must be tolerant,” remarked 

. Rainsworth. was reall: a 
aro, Maly had made me orm of Ghat fecha wa 
not remain a wi ided. i 
does, it will not be Sor eckel oflers = 

Matters were ing most easily:. Suspicion seemed 
as far from the pris of as two samen as.my remarks 
a la Garford were from the exact truth. 

How the two ladies recalled the events of that holiday 
in the Lake District! How I over my “ 
memories!” I don’t think I ever enjoyed a meal-so much 
in all my life. I eat opposite Molly, and had considerable 
opportunity for watching her retty face. 

Now, remember, Mr. Garlord * Mra. Raineworth said 
as I was taking my leave. “Dinner at half-past seven to- 
morrow. - 

“TI say,” I cried, suddenly emboldened, “make it seven, 
a em et _ Bp to the Opens afterwards.” : 

“ ow 2 Ae M. e 
eteer aL y yee, mother,” Molly cried; and 

That little outing was the first of many. I often spent 
the evening at 4 Danville Gardens, and often enter- 
tained the two ladies to dinner at my fa 
and then we would go to the theatre afterwards. Still more 
often did I meet Molly in Kensington Gardens, 
the bliss, the charm of those walke. I think I loved 


with her, a 


Oh, 
Molly —— T saw her. How often, though, when I was’ 


ately mis] ys 
What would she say to me then? I ehuddered 
thought of her scorn. ~. red Teer 


higerng we begone. 

ild thoughts of seeking out Garford and killing him 
brain when I wae in the 
calm agein I 


suddenly face. 
Se ee ane ane ee to keep up!” she 


as) 
est Ree es Sy “K—keep what up?” I 


have treated us.” Why, it 
ioe met 0b Keswick, and you- 


fe found out whe you 
»” Molly concluded, “I have bee 
ie game. I believe you would 
, a each @ position? 
okay tpg a 
na but I was numbed, 
kncats, 4 Hessen awakening, 
was & party to it.all,” Molly replied with a 
eavi the situation. It drove the cobweb 
‘a m. I saw the aoe 


: tom ‘ 
Lar gd gy : 
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gs foto Riper BY FLUKES. 
majority of eight, by which the Wolver- 
pton election was the other day, does not 

by any means constitute a record in narrowness. 
Indeed, dead-heate in electoral contests are by no 
means unknown, although in such cases either the 
one candidate or the other is usually elected, the 
ara toe conferring upon the returning officer the 
ri give a casting Vote. 
_ Occasi » however, it otherwise. Thus, 
eaponjurly at boo ealy,-g suri boveabed the presce 
@ majo: oo a iny rev the presence 
sg of spoilt voting-papers amongst’ the winning 


E 


In the Appleby election of 1906, the Liberal candi 
date in @ majority of five votes. Shortly 
afterw he received from a constituent a letter re 

on 


the ground that he 


After the close of the poll in the notorious “spend- 
thrift election” at Northampton, in‘which great heat 
was di , it was declared that the Tory candidate 
was in by one vote. A scrutiny was at once demanded. 

° i whole of which 

spread at Spencer 

St. James's, for: those in the case. 
wag finally found that: the number of votes wa? 
equal, and election -was referred to chance, and 


toss of a coin. - 
Most remarkable case of all-was that of the Knares- 
election of 1888, when all three candidates 
numberof votes, an. absolutely unique 
English Parliamentary history. 
—_—_—— or 
“WHat are xe doi ar that sheet of paper, 
Orville?” sharply asked his ife. 
“T am iantiog © wish,” answered Mr, Meekum. 


ohare so In your presence I shall not presum? 
to call it a will.” 
—————————————————— 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS. - 
who would lie to, win subetantiss 
a 
rd ah 
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At morning, night, or sunlit noon, you’re bound je like the ROYAL for June. 


great revival in the ancient 


[There has been | 


of bowling, a team formed by the English 
Fang Paar will go ms Australia and New 
Zealand. Included in this team will be Sir Thomas 


ke-Hitching, a fellow patron with Lord Rosebery 
Td Jersey of the cisecialien, In those countries 


ladies are very keen on the game, and it is hoped that™ 


will be lad; ers amongst our. own team. A 
ie of twontiisfiet Bavasian bowlers wll also visit this 
country in July, and will tour through the British Isles. | 

1 


Barrons should play bowls because it is the ply 
astime (I am speaking of the level-green game) whi 
is entirely free from professionalism, which is played 
by all alike for the pure love of it, and in which such 
good-fellowship exists between the players. . 

It is one of the oldest British pastimes, and its 
history is full of interesting associations. The rae 
can boast of possessing what is undoubtedly the oldest 
sporting club in the world—that of the apc on 
Bowling Club—upon whose green the game hag been 

layed continuously since the year 1299—a link from 
Edward I. to Edward VII. Many years there 
was @ green at each end’ of the Mall, Buckingham 
Palace occupying the site of one, the Spring Gardens 
the other. 

The King himself loyally supports the game, and 
is a good hand at it, and oe oe 2 ge it. 

Bowls would have been included in the Olympic 
Games at Shepherd’s Bush this year if questions of 
space had not intervened. 

Health resorts are now recognising the attractions 
of bowls as both a healthful and enjoyable game, and 
this is notably so in the case of Bournemouth, where, 
on payment of a small fee per game, everybody may 
revel on the rinks without any need of Caruana g 
bowls or needing to carry them to and from the 
green. Hastings, too, is this summer offering an 
attraction in the shape of a bowling tournament. 

THE CRADLE OF THE GAME. 

The Japanese have for some time recognised the 
adyisability of affording their public means for bowl- 
ing, and have greens laid down in the o spaces of 
Kobe and Yokohama; the officials at Kowloon have 
allowed a bowling green to be made there, and there 
are two greens in the British quarter at Shanghai. 

In South Africa the game affords an extraordinary 
instance of its peri che! flag—a green being under 
play on what was ite, two years befare, of 
the witch dances of Matabele. 

The game in our o of Empire has just received 
further impetus by the laying down of a green for 
the Duke of Connaught in grounds of the palace at 
Malta—a fact intensified through the Duke’s grand- 
father, the Duke of Kent, being a pioneer of the pastime 
in British North America. 

London was the cradle of bowls. “This,” Casiter 
Jamanson says in his historical sketch of the game, 
produced in the year book of the English Bowling 
Association, “may seem well-nigh incredible to those 
bowlers who can remember that, in the mid-Victorian 
period, bowling greens in the ee were, like 
angels’ visits, few and far between.” Nevertheless, the 
statement is a literal fact, for an old chronicler ex- 
pressly mentions the pastime as one of the summer 
exercises indulged in by the youth of London in the 
twelfth century. 

Moreover, in ancient manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Windsor and the Bodleian. at Oxford, 
there aro some quaint drawings representing men, 
chiefly monks, actually playing the game. 

CROWN v. LEVEL. 

Most of the old British greens were not level, but 
were made about four inches higher in the centre, and 
were called “crown greens.” The bowlers did not 
play in rinks as they do now, but bowled in all 
directions all over the green. 

The level or Scottish greens are now considered the 
best, and are becoming generally adopted throughout 
England, although in Lancashire, and in some places 
in the Midlands, crown greens are still in use. In 
my opinion, however, when the aims and objects of 
the English Bowling Association are better known, 
and the scientific possibilities of the level green game 
are better understood, the crown greens will gradually 
Rive place, although the betting and gate money will 

dificult to-extinguish. 

@ game has maintained its popularity, in spite of 
many extraordinary vicissitudes. In Tudor times a 
strenuous effort was made to treat bowls as a game 
solely and exclusively reserved for the nobility and 
the pace h An Act of Parliament passed at that 
time forbade all, save the well-to-do, from maintaining 
any place for bowling; artisans, labourers, and ser- 
yants could only play at Christmas, ‘and then only 
in their master’s presence. 

Persons, who enjoyed a landed estate of the value of 


E’en lovers will forget to spoon, whe 
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at least £100 per annum, might be licensed to keep a 
green for their private use, but anyone playing bowls 
outside of his own garden or orchard was liable to a 
fine of 6s. 8d. ; 

It is singular that this Act was not repealed until 
1845, till which date, therefore, strictly considered, 
bowls was a time which, in the eye of the law, 
the masses might not practise save under pains and 
penalties. 

It is to the Scots that we owe the modern salvation 
of bowls. They gave it laws, they taught us what 
Gibeas Webeseally like, and how to lay and keep them, 
and encouraging the making of municipal ns, they 
fostered the game’s most valuable, social ure, its 
> , 

public parks’ penny-a-game principle, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow show extraordinary results, 
nearly 300,000: players having registered upon the 
municipal grounds of the two cities last season. 

In conclusion, I may ‘say that bowls has often been 
described: as an old man’s game. I do not agree. My 


sition tetas Sy Poa! 
bowling fous. A Aged 
en 

old. - oe 


Tow: “It was a case of love at first sight with me.” 
Jack: “Then why didn’t you marry her?” 
Tom: “I saw her again on several occasions.” 


QUITE SIMPLE. 

An English girl visiting Parig was invited to lunch 
by an old friend of her mother’s, a French lady of 
fashion, who was noted for her wit. 

On returning to her hotel, a friend said to her: 

“T suppose you had a most enjoyable time. How 
did you get on for conversation?’ 

“Oh,” was the complacent reply, “she understood 
what she said, and I understood what I said.” 

ee fem 

Mrs. Knenvz the bell for the servant. 

“Norah,” she said, “I'll feed the canary myself 
after this. The doctor says I must take more exercise.” 

ei. 

Tue Park Ornator: “Oh, ye flinty-hearted scoffers! 
Is there nothing that will touch your worldly hearts? 
What can I do to move you?” 

The Voice from the Growd : “Pass the ‘at round, 


guv’nor.” 
et 
THE SIGN SAID, “LETTER BOX.” 

A countryman had come to town for a day’s out- 
ing, and whilst walking by one of our main streets, 
he happened to look down and saw a crowd collected 
outside the General Post Office. 

Naturally curious, he went to see what was the 
matter, when, to his surprise, he saw two women 
fighting. 

A policeman, coming up at the time, asked him 
why didn’t stop them, and the rustic innocently 
made the reply, “I was just going to, but I saw that 
notice up.” 


BR 


och Gots versus 
(Grduroys 
By G B. BURGIN. 


TuovcH it was a very nice black coat—the first I 
had ever been permitted to wear—the policeman 
seemed to be annoyed when I ran into him, because 
I was trying to screw my neck round to judge of the 
fit at the hack. He said things which I will not 
sully these fair pages by repeating, and wound up 
by telling me to go home to the farm and put on my 
corduroys. “‘You'll be more at ‘ome in ‘em, he 
added unkindly. 

He was not & nice policeman, but it seemed to me, 
when thinking over the incident in later years, that 
there was a certain amount of truth in what he said. 
At the time, however, the effect of his remark was 
to strain relations between us, and when a cricket ball 
chanced to knock off his helmet at the match, he 
always suspected that I knew all about it. I told 
him that I was not obliged to incriminate myself, and 
he said he'd “get me yet.” . . 

Still, if you think of it calmly and dispassionately, 
like other great men, the policeman was nearer the 
truth than he knew. It is wise for us to wear 
corduroys, in spite of the fact that-the whole tendency 
of modera life ig to do away with them; in other 
words, to pretend to be what we are not. Now, 
metaphorically speaking, corduroys, although useful 
and warmth-providing, are not beautiful. ey are 
made of some material which seems to resent coming 
into the world at all, and smells unpleasantly like 
decayed cheese. 


I ENVY THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 
My first childish impression of corduroys was gained 


from noticing the very shiny back view of an ancient 
retainer called “Mister Green” (he grew very angry 
indeed if you called him plain Green) as he went 
round the garden sowing seeds, and my pet jackdaw 
followed a few yards behind and industriously pulled 
up all the labels. : . 

You and I know very well that, if it were not for 
appearances, how quickly corduroys would gain the 
day. We dare not allow ourselves to be comfortable 
because of the dear neighbours; they dare not be 
comfortable because of us; and so we shall go on 
to the crack of doom. 

I envy the British workman, because he can wear 
corduroys, even when his work is done. But. authors 
and City clerks and tradespeople must always be in 
harness for fear of what their employers may think. 
When I first began to write, I never went to seo an 
editor without putting on a collar. If I had done 
so, he would have taken me for an anarchist, and 
have refused to have any dealings with me. 

But now I can sit in the garden in flannels, and 
the great man comes to me, and does not even notice 
that my costume is; to say the least of it, decidedly 
unconventional. “Wish I could do it,” he says sorrow- 
“but I have to wear a 


oot ie a : a day, ng people 
ou ‘in : a ie paper 
4 going down.” ee Our The one ia I 
knew who made an effort to defy 


mn they have got the ROYAL for Juney 
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the cult of the black coat is not doing as well as his 
friends expected. He was to be married, and stated 
his determination to appear at the altar in tweeds. 
In vain we all told him that, if he did so, we would 
take back our wedding presents. He said he was 
sick of black coats, and meant to get married in his 
own way. 

Then we “got at” the bride, and she told him that 
if he did not appear at the altar in a black coat and 
light trousers there would be no mpc. That settled 
it. He appeared at the altar in a black coat and 
light trousers; but he was wearing a tweed suit 
underneath, and, while he was in the vestry, in some 
mysterious way he managed to shed his outer husk 
and came forth, to the strains of the Wedding March, 
with a very pretty, but angry, bride, and clad in a 
suit of comfortable old iwanl.” He had kept his word 
in the letter, but not in the spirit. 

Even now, people s; of him sorrowfully. “Isn't 
there something against him?” they ask. “Don’t 

uite remember what it was, but there was some- 
ing. Oh, we know.” 

Then the story comes out. 


AWAY WITH THE FROCK COAT. 


We have become so “sivilised” (Huckleberry Finn's 
spelling, not mine) that our lives are made completely 
miserable by the black coat. What I want to see 
one day is a statue in honour of the City clerk who 
wears this badge of slavery uncomplainingly, week 
in, week out, until he dies. Some City clerks, I am 
told, sleep in their frock-coats (the old ones), because 
habit with them is second nature. But have you 
ever thought that there is more ‘heroism in this 
daily struggle to sep up appearances, this attempt 
to bring up a large family on small means, than in 
facing the cannon’s mouth! 

Most of us can be a little heroic for five minutes ; 

but the man who goes on day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, in this 
heroic, yet hopeless, struggle—a struggle only ended 
by death—a struggle in which he must lose—is really 
great. 
I was once invited to a “pow-wow” on an Indian 
Reservation. The chief next to me looked very fine 
in paint and feathers and a loose, but brilliant, 
blanket. 

“English, aren’t you?” he said presently. “Think 
they'll ever succeed in widening Fleet Street?” 

Then, he explained that he had been in “the City,” 
bat had fled from the tyranny of the black coat while 
still young, married an Indian girl, and was a 
prosperous farmer. 

“You don’t catch me going back again,” he said. 
“T can eat as much as I like here. No more lunching 
on a glass of milk and a penny bun. When you go 
back, you just tell the other fellows to take off their 
black coats and come right along here.” 

At that moment, I thought that he was going a 
little too far; but I heard, yesterday of a City clerk 
who objected to his son (a great, strapping lad of 
eighteen) going to farm in Canada (the boy was 
getting twelve and six a week in the City, with the 
prospect of “half-a-crown annual rise”), and I then 
agreed with my feathered warrior. 

This black coat business is a crime against Nature 
if it prevents a growing boy from getting enough to 
eat. As Sydney Smith said, when the local bigwigs 
met to consider the question of wood pavement, “ Put 
your heads together, gentlemen, and the thing’s done.” 

Let us put our heads together, and do away with 
this false fetish of the black coat. 


&30 
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Picked Pars. 


Are You There? ‘ce Qt 

A ising Norwegian fisherman 
paginas om bis boat which enables him to b 
the fish approaching, and even make a guess at 


aumber ! 
Lucky Dog! 

Mrs. Wade, a leader of Boston Society, engaged six 
doctors to perform an — on her favourite dog, which 
was threatened with dnese. During the epeculan, C) 
had two trained nurses in attendance. 


he prison. 


2 & 


We are Seven. 


A man named Hostoff entered # restaurant in 
after a hearty meal called the waiter, and telling him he 
was penniless, shot himself through the heart. 

Bt school rifle club movement has keen commenced in the 
In fact, in 

in their shooting 
enthusiastic. 


quite as interested 
as 


In the Name of the Law. 
A mayor in Paris finished a 


cere: 
with the words “ You are united.” wedding party hi 


was 
outed 


invalid. He promptly 9 the window, and 
after them : “I say, you it is in the name of the law 
that you are uni : 


Wight, and girle are not debarred from membership. ° 
on 


mony recentiy payed with. 


. A Few Items’ of Fai 
Sohne Yoo 


A oe ee rye 
peasan’ at Aiseau 
Se wate (ous to prevent tha bilighiwars te triton 
them. from 
: Good- Luck to Her. 
Marie 


the g Russian revolution; 
y tortured in prison, and vo 


was 60 
excited so much sympathy throughout ‘the civilised world, 


Tetrazsini up a Tree. 


remembered that he had omitted part of | Two Philadelphia inventors have perfected a device for 


talking- records by teleph 
@ receiver Eidten ina chiral, and mrt’ sic ae rom 
ee 8 trills from 
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HOBNAILS TO THE RESCUE. 

THE small steel plate at the end of the ferrule on an 
umbrella or a walking-stick will soon wear down into the 
state shown in figure 2. Unless it is at once attended 
to and a new ferrule 
substituted, the appear- 
anoe of the stick will 
be spoiled, and the stick 
iteelf probably injured. 
If, however, as soon as 
the plate wears off, » 

hobnail is driven 
in, as in figure 3, it will 
look just as well as a new 
When it is worn 


== 3h 


) sie’ 


me 


+ = =. e 
So 
ferrule and wear better, 
down it can be replaced by a fresh one, 
A pennyworth of hobnails will save 5s. worth of ferrules, 
>_—_0Cc< 
HIDING FROM THE BIRDS. 


driven birds. 
When the latter 
areapproaching 
a fence, they 
will swerve or 
i rise high in the 
i” air if they see a 
line of heads showing over the top. By concealing 
themselves behind these taller portions the shooting 
arty are able to get in their shots before the birds have 
Tiscoversd their presence. ‘ 


Me “ “ee oe 


Wann the hows drains beoome stopp 

HEN ouse me u 
the gentleman called in to rato the 
situation, brings with him a bundle of cane rods. - 


They are each about a yardand a half long, with A 
brass ferrules and a screw at one -and 
a socket to receive it at the other. One 
length is different from the rest, ag it has a 
small wheel at the end. This is known 
as oe og and is inserted first into 
the . The other lengths are screwed 
on as the rod is rage 4 pushed forward until 
it measures some fifty feet. The advance 
wheel allows the rod to pase easily, and when 
it has been worked backwards forwards a 
few times the drain is pretty clean. 
>—_0Cc 
TIP FOR PICTURE-FRAMERS. . 
Tux critical moment for the amateur picture-framer 
fa he to 
nail together the corners. 
8 He generally holds the 
a two pieces in the correct 
position, drives in a nail, 
and finde the result as 
shown in figure A. To 
revent this distressing climax, he should 
fasten the portion X in a vice, with the 
corner to be nailed to hisright. Heshould 
then bore the nail-hole, apply the glue, 
and hold the joint as shown at B. _ 
hammering of the nail will force the 


HANDY AS EVER, 
NUTMEG-GRATER does not form 
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| ILK TIN. PERFORATED LID 
can, and then punches a number of small boles in it, 


These are naturally on-the under-side, whi 
: = “ia rough ( which thus 


ALWAYS DAMP. 


Ho.rnays are very pleasant incidents in life but th 
oo Pp in life but they 
there is always 


He detaches this from the 


Should one possess plants, 
ihe dibbowlty of keeping them watered’ 


jis may be 
overcome in the 
manner shown 
in the accom- 


y penying picture. 


wis da vessel 
Am of water near 
the plants, and 

then beg, bor- 

= row, or other. 
Z wise procure 


some pieces of 
of these in the water 
The wool will absorb 
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The Ameer and the Telescope. 

Tas Ameer of Afghanistan is at heart a born soldier and 
most of his time is spent in stu ing military affairs. On 
one occasion a gentleman showed him a telescope—the first 
he had ever seen——and, directing it towards the moon, 
invited the Ameer to look through it. The Afghan ruler 
did as he was bid, but without evincing any interest. 
“Hang the moon!” he said ¢urning to his astonished 
companién. “ What is the good of the moon to me?” 
Then, pointing to the telescope,,he asked: “ Can’t you make 
a gun of it?” 

With a Stroke of the Pen. 

A coon story is told co the Dowager Empress 
Marie of Russia, who recently v: ited her sister, Queen 
Alexandra. The Empress was one da in 
late Czar’s oat ge study, when she say, I: 

a paper he i 
Siberia. The document read 


altered the punctuation eo that the order ran: “ Pardon. 
Impossible to be sent to Siberia.” When the Czar returned 
asl eae what she had done he was furious, but at the 
earnest pleadi..g of the Empress he allowed the alteration 
to remain. 
Madame Albani’e Youthful Admirer. 
Oxce when Madame Albani, the famous singer, was 
ing at a northern seaside town, a ragged, unwashed 
Thule boy approached the box-office and holding out a 
sixpence in a grimy hand demanded admission. “You 
can’t come in here,” said the attendant; “ you've got such 
a dirty face.” « [’ve saved up this si and I want to 
hear Madame Albani.” i sige the little fellow, stoutly. 
But his appeal was in vain, and he despondently turned 
away. a kew minutes later, however, he came back again 
with his face quite clean and shining. “ Hullo!” exclaimed 
the box-office keeper, “ where did you wash your face?” “T 
went down on beach and washed it in sea,” was the 
answer. “Now Ican go in, can’t I?” The attendant was 
- go amused that he 
that the boy was 
“fogramme. 


ven @ free seat and a copy of the 


ke to the manager, with the result | M 


The Reason Why. 
M. Sawros Dumont, the famous aeronsut, was once called 


as 8 witness in a case will, and during 
his ion he was much ied by a very 
conceited young lawyer. “Now tell me,” said the latter 


and 


° you'll see 

bt” “T’m sorry,” said Mr. Balfour spologetically, “I 
haven’t an indicator; but,” with emphasis, “I’ve got a 
Becorder.” the did not know what that might 


Lord Cromer and the Bacon: 
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guest. 


ze 
his wonderful tact, 


was once giving » dihner to e namber of (ve fanold on his 
estate. next to him at the table-was an old farmer 


who was much impressed by the elegance of the various 
dishes. When it came to foes, and one of these 
delicacies was placed. before him, the old fellow—nover 


having eaten an ice before—took such a huge mouthful that 
he cold. Turning to Lord 


Rose! he said: “ Why, my lord, the puddin’s froze 1” 
His lorduhip was highly astused at the con-ternation of bis 


Ps 
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AN HISTORIC FAMILY. 
Tax noble house of Bedford, from which the 
Russells spring, has produced many distinguished men, 
and not @ few of them have been pursued by mis- 


fortune and tragedy. ~ 

. uke: vonrody fe hi saileged ea 
Russell was execu or his. 
with a plot to assassinate King Charles II., though 
there was no evidence to support the charge. 

Lord John Russell, one of the most eminent states- 
men of modern times, was the third son of the sixth 
Duke of Bedford. At the early age of twenty-one, he 
was elected member of Parliament for Se crag a es 

or 


him as one of its brilliant lights. 
of the “Life of Lord William Russell,’ a ‘‘ History 
of the E Government,”’ “The 
Carlos,” “ Lives of Moore and For,” and other works. 
He died at Richmond on May 28th, 1878, at the ripe 
age of bes a lary 

The subject of this article was his great-uncle, Lord 
William Russell, who was done to death in such a 
barbarous way by the hand of an assassin in 1840. 
‘At that time he was occupying No. 18, Norfolk Street, 
Park Lane, a fatal number according to some folk. 
He was seventy-three years of age, and for a bese | 
time had lived a very quiet life, finding his 
pleasure in his books. 

He enjoyed fairly good health, but was not able to 
walk much, owing to some weakness of the legs. He 
had no family, and his household consisted of a cook, 
a housemaid, named Sarah Mansell, and a Swiss valet, 
Francis Benjamin Courvoisier. These three persons 
lived in the house, 

In the mews close by, his coachman and groom 
resided. His lordship was in the habit of taking 
daily carriage exercise, With the exception. of Cour- 
voisier, his servants had been in hig service a long 
time, and were much attached to him. Courvoisier 
had only been a member of the hougehold for five 
weeks. He was a native of Switzerland, but had 
filled other situations in London, and had excellent 
testimonials. : 

rancid yy agi Pag Meters) it consisted of a 
basement, in which were situated the kitchen, scul- 
lery, pantries, and so on, with an area in the frout 
and rear. On the. ground floor were the hall, dining- 
room, and a small breakfast-room. On the first floor, 
a front drawing-room and a back drawing-room. 
Over that floor wera a bedroom, a spare room, seldom 
used, and a bathroom. On the third floor were three 
bedrooms. At the top of the house were a front room, 
occupied by the cook and housemaid, and a back room, 
in which the valet slept. Between these two rooms 
was a thin wall of lath and plaster only. 

WAS IT BURGLARY t 

On May 5th, 1840, his lordship had been driven 
out, and made two or three calls. He returned home 
in the evening and dined alone about eight o'clock. 
At nine o’cl he retired to the back drawing-room, 
where he sat reading until eleven, when he went to 
his bedroom on the second floor, his valet helping him 
to undress. 

Scon afterwards, Sarah Mansell went round the 


house to see that all the doors were properly fastened, 
then the lights were extinguished, and the servants 
Were soon in bed. 

About seven o’clock the following morning, Sarah 


went downstairs, as it was her duty to 
fires, and, on her way down, , as was her 
custom, at the valet’s door, as a signal thet it was 
time for him to get up. 

She proceeded first of all to the back drawing-room 
to open the shutters and draw the blinds. She 
found a writing-desk, at which lordship usually 
wrote, out of place and the floor littered with papers. 
She was somewhat surprised, although she knew that 
her master was not very tidy, but he did not, as o 
Tule, scatter his Papers about the floor in that 
marner. She was still more surprised to find a large 
screwdriver, which she fsed as one that was 
usually kept in s drawer in ing on the 
Window-sill, That little incident struck her as being 
Temarkable, th i i 


room floor, and there a new 
surprise awaited her. The 
passage was littered with 
; papers, and what puzzled 
r &, and even alarmed her now 
a e Na was the fact that amongst 
, the litter were a cloak Lord 
William usually wore, his 
opera-glasses, and a jewel- 
box; and there was in- 
creasing alarm when she 
perceived a bundle, rome- 
thing tied up in a table 
napkin; a brief inspection 
revealed to her that the 
contents of the bundle con- 
sisted of the household plate 
. . —spoons, forks, cruets, cto. 
This was suggestive of burglary, and of burglars 
surprised, beating a hasty retreat without carrying 
off their booty. 

She ran into the dining-room, opened the shutters 
and surveyed the apartment. Here cupboards an 
drawers were open, and the floor was strewn with 
plate. There could no longer te any doubt about 
robbery, and it seemed obvious that the robbers had 
had a fright and decamped, unless they were waiting 
concealed below, ready to spring on her and murder 
her as soon as she entered the kitchen. 

Instead of going to the kitchen, her fears now 
prespted her to rush upstairs and alarm the cook. 

t done, she hammered on the thin wall which 
separated the valet’s bedroom from hers, and then 
she went to his door, knocked loudly, and called 
him. In a few moments he opened the door and stood 
before her. He was fully dressed, with the exception 
of his coat. That was lying on the bed. 


THE CRIME DISCOVERED. 
“ Whatever is the matter?’’ he asked in seeming 


surprise. 

‘Matter! Why, there have been thieves in the 
house. Didn’t you hear anything in the night?” 

“No, I t too soundly,’”’ he answered.. 

“ My ness, it’s awful!’’ exclaimed the girl. 
“Why, wonder is we haven't all been murdered. 


Everything is ransacked. Come down at once, we 
must raise an alarm.” Courvoisier followed her 
downstairs, and expressed amazement at the disorder. 
The girl next suggested that they should awaken the 
master, and together they went to his lordship’s door. 
Sarah knocked, gently at first, and waited. There 
was no response. She knocked again, still no 
response. Again she knocked, this time louder, 
several raps, but no answer was_ returned. 
She tried the handle. The door was not locked, and 
she peeped in. } 
room was in darkness. She told Courvoisier to 
go in and draw up the blinds, while she herself went 
to the bedside to arouse her master, and as the blinds 
were drawn and the light streamed in she uttered a 
shriek that pealed through the house, for a sight of 
horror met her gaze—her old and beloved master was 
lying on his back, his face contorted, his hands 
clenched, and his throat gashed from ear to ear. The 
windpipe was protruding, and the bedclothes were 
literally saturated with blood. It was a gruesome 
owe oJ and would have shocked stronger nerves 
n 


No wonder that the poor girl went into hysterics. 
She shrieked and shrieked again. rushed down the 
stairs, unchained and unbolted the ball door, flew into 
Norfolk Street, still shrieking, and alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood with wild cries of ‘‘Murder, murder, 
murder!” a cry alarming enough in such a quiet 
and eminently eepecea le quarter. 

In an East-end slum it would probably have caused 
no great stir, for in sluammy regions such a is not 
uncommon. But in a genteel by-way of the West-end 
it was another thing. Windows were thrown up, 
heads thrust forth, and his lordship’s coachman and 
groom came at the double from the mews. 


Tho shricking girl, half-med grith fright, f 
ng gi -y flingin 

her arms about, her hair disarranged, her face stip 
pale, gasped out, ‘‘ Master—master—mardered | ”’ 

The new police force had just been established, re- 
placing the antiquated watchmen with their lanthorns 
and rattles. One of the policemen, a man named 
Baldwin, happened to be at the corner of the street, 
and ag up to ascertain the cause of the 


ce. 
“Lord William has been murdered, his lordship has 
been murdered,” she cried. “For God’s sake, do 
something !”’ 
The iceman ordered someone to speed for 8 
sa gore then, followed by a crowd of servants who 
streamed from the houses nd about, he made 
his way to unlucky No. 138. swarmed upstairs, 
ae into giceiers Sige each erg gaze 
on the ghastly 0! » grey-' man 
weltering in his blood. Some turned away and struggled 
out faint and sick; others seemed glued to the spot, 
and stared, open-mouthed, fascinated with horror. 
As arrived, hatless and hot-footed. In an 
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made @ minute examination of the room. There 
were no indications whatever that the old gentleman 
had fought for his life. Everything pointed to his 
having been done to death as he slept. : 

By this time the alarm had spread far and wide. 
Lord William Russell was well known, and the report 
that he had been murdered drew all the neighbour- 
hood, as it seemed, to the house. Other polipesien 
arrived, and they set to work to make a systematic 
investigation. They requested the valet to conduct 
them over the premises, but he seemed beside himself 
with grief, and the cook was moaning and weeping in 
the kitchen. Consequently, the policemen, headed by 
Beldwin, went through the rooms, noting everything. 

When they came to the pantry, they found the 
door partly open, and there were signs that the door 
had n forced. There were marks of some iron 
instrument having been used. Marks on the edge of 
the door that cor nded with similar marks on the 
door-post. So far, then, that was the only indication 
of burglary. 

It. was a busy day for the police. A shrewd and 
intelligent inspector, named Tedman, took charge of 
the case. Of course, the coroner was notified, and an 
offcial report was speedily circulated throughout the 
Metropolis. 

Tedman’s investigations, which were greatly helped 
by Sarah Mansell, who, having recovered from the 
first. shock of fright, was most desirous of bringing 
the murderer to justice, established the fact that 
several articles of value were missing. Sarah was 
well acquainted with her master’s habits, and knew 
wkere he kept his things, and she was able to state 
that bank-notes, of five and ten pounds respectively, 
had been taken from a drawer where loose money was 
usually put, together with a very valuable gold watch, 
three or four valuable rings, while many silver spoons 
and forks were missing. 

She had seen the money, the rings, and watch as 
recently as the previous day. And it was her duty 
to put the silver that had been in use during the day 
into ag proper receptacle at night, before she went 
to . 


Tedman at once suggested to the servants, the cook, 
Sarah, and Courvoisier, that they should allow their 
boxes to be searched. To this they readily consented. 
The boxes were turned out, but nothing found to 
attach suspicion to any one of the servants. Notwith- 
standing this failure to get a clue, Tedman came to 
the conclusion that one of the three was guilty, but 
he put the two women out of the radius of suspicion, 
which, therefore, fastened on the valet. 

This intelligent officer had most carefully examined 
the vo ee front — but a bg . trace of 
anyone having in that way. e front door gave 
no sign, nor bie the windows. Consequently, his 
deductions led him to the definite conclusion that thc 
thief and murderer must have been on the premises 
when the house was closed up on the night of the 
crime. 

THEORIES OF THE PUBLIC. 


That being so, it was Courvoisier or no . But 
the officer kept his suspicions to himself for the time 
being, and so convinced was he that the missing 

roperty would be found on the premises that, aided 

some of his men, he began another critical examina- 
tion of the house, and, on the plea that the valet’s 
services would be invaluable, he insisted on his accom- 
penying the search party. He didn’t intend to let 

urvoisier out of his sight, yet, as he himself said, it 
was. difficult to imagine that this mild-eyed, smooth- 
faced youth could have been guilty of a crime of such 
horrible barbarity, a crime requiring nerve of no 
ordinary kind, and the callousness usually associated 
with wolfish and ferocious natures. 

In a certain way Courvoisier was the type of the 
born valet—suave of e, quick, observant, and 
courteous. He seemed to be overwhelmed with grief, 
and every now and then sobbed out the exclamation, 
“Oh, my poor master, my poor master.” 

The murder of a nobleman in such an aristrocratic 
neighbourhood as Park Lane caused a sensation that 
was widespread, and all London was more or less 
affected. Thomeants of people, actuated by the usual 
morbid curiosity, swarmed into the district and jostled 
and elbowed each other to obtain a glimpse of ths 
house to which grim tragedy had imparted such a 
fascinating interest. 

The blinds were drawn at all the windows; the 
entrance was closely guarded by the police, and all 
who entered and came out preserved a mournful and 
mysterious silence. But the crowd surged to and fro, 
questioned and questioned in vain. ose who were 
in the know maintained an aggravating silence ; those 
who didn’t know sought to | soe a little cheap notoriety 
by vague hints and wild theories; while anyono who 
had the courage to express an opinion instantly became 
the centre of a group of eager and interested listeners. 

The house of mourning revealed nothing externally 
to those who stared and gaped at it, but inside grim 
work was going on. Inspector Tedman, like a well- 
bred sleuth-hound, would not be turned from the 
soent. Some of those who were associated with him 
quite believed that he was wasting time, and there 
was an openly-expressed opinion that the crime was 
not the work of one person only. A theory that found 
a good deal of support was that Courvoisier had merely 
been a tool, an accessory, not a principal, 


~ 
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Those who held to this suggested that he had fallen 
under the evil influence of some des radoes, whose 
object had been burglary ; that he had admitted them 
after the household had retired, and had pointed out 
the places where the valuables were to be found. _ 

Entering the chamber of the master, with a view 
to snapping up unconsidered trifles, his lordship had 
suddenly awakened, and one of the eae, alarmed 
at being detected, had ae gee | cut the old gentle- 
man’s throat. Then, fearful of the consequences of 
the crime of blood, the wretches had decamped with- 
out their booty, eave what they had been able to stuff 
i heir en Ug 
call 2450 REWARD. . 

As Courvoisier had given them admission, 60 he 
facilitated their egress, and, being in a are nervous 
state and greatly agitated at the unexpec develop- 
ment, he had bolted and barred the door after them, 
instead of leaving it partly open. Had he done that, it 
is almost safe to ur he would have escaped suspicion. 


The foregoing theory was certainly lausible; it 
found nidearnes credence, but it didn’t ‘ect Inspector 
Tedman. His theory was quite different, and he had 
the courage of his opinions. To use a ular phrase, 


Still the anxiously- 


ide down. 
he turned the house upside dow Sete Gat der 


desired clue was not forthcoming, 
work proved a blank. .. 

Tedman would have liked to place Courvoisier under 
arrest there and then, but it did not seem desirable 
at that s' He left two of his men in the house 

for the night. The death chamber was locked and 
sealed, and the men in charge were instructed by their 
snaperter not to allow the servants to go out, and 
under no circumstances to allow any unauthorised 
person to come in. . 

It was a sorrowful and dreadful time for the two 
women, both of whom were much attached to the 
master, who had been 80 foully done to death ; and 
though the valet had only been a member of the house- 
hold for five weeks, he seemed not a whit less affected 
than the older servants. : 

When the new day dawned, it was made known, by 
means of handbills and newspaper advertisements, that 
a reward of £450 would be te to anyone (not the 
actual murderer) who would give information that 
would lead to the conviction of the criminal. That 
did not geem as if the authorities shared Tedman’s 
views. Indeed, it made it obvious that the opinion 
was that somebody outside of the little household circle 
had guilty knowledge, which might be purchased. 
Four hundred and fifty pounds was a golden bait that 
would lure somebody to divulge secrets and enable 
justice to have her due. 

THE VALET ARRESTED. 

Nothing daunted, however, the indefatigable in- 
spector worked on lines of his own ; and, while others 
were spreading a net in barren waters, he was trying 
for a capture nearer home. It occurred to him that 
the drains might yield a clue, and, at his command, in 
came a gang of labourers, and up came the drains, but 
they were drawn blank. But so persistent was he that 
it seemed ag if he were bent on pulling the house 
down piecemeal, and he next set to work on the skirt- 
ing boards, beginning in the pantry, when suddenly 
there was a revelation, and if man did not exclaim 
Eureka! he ought to have done so, for behind the 
wainscotting, with which the pantry was lined, there 
were @ purse, several rings, and gold coins. 

The purse and rings were at once identified as the 
ey of Lord William Russell; a few minutes 

ater, from behind a board under the pay sink, 
were pecugit forth a five-pound note and a Waterloo 
medal. 

Courvoisier was not present in the pantry when this 
haul was made, but the things were at once taken to the 
dining-rooy, spread out on the table, and he was 
called in and questioned. He was told that the various 
articles had been found secreted in the pantry, and 
” was taxed with knowing how they came to be 
there. 

Tor some moments he seemed confused, dum- 
founded; then he drew himself up, and declared 
solemnly that he knew nothing at all about them, and 
though he had seen the rings in his master’s possession, 
he had never set eyes on the medal in hie life until 
that moment. 

He protested his innocence, and said it was a dread- 
ful thing for an innocent young man as he was to be 
suspected of such a hideous crime. 

In spite of the protest, Tedman arrested him, and 
continued the search for the other missing articles ; 
but though every likely spot was examined, the silver 
plate was not forthcoming. The inspector, however, 
was now quite sure that he had struck the right trail, 
and that Courvoisien was the murderer. 

That evening the valet was lodged in 1, still pro- 
testing that he was guiltless, and pl jee that it 
was an outrage to suspect him, loyal and faithful 
servant ag he was. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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Visrror: “What brought you to this place, my 
friend ?” 

Convict: “Sneezing.” 
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Convict : is, sir; it awoke the gintleman u: , 
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in England and of British sport nm generally. 
Burns, who is only twenty-seven years of age, has won no 
fewer than fifty-seven boxing contests, and in the opinion 
of sporting experts is never likely to taste de feat.) 


Wuen first I made my bow to a British sporting 
audience at the National Sporting Club on the 
occasion of my match for the championship of the 
world with Gunner Moir, the English heavy-weight 
champion, a certain incident occurred which caused 
some unfavourable comment owing to # misapprehen- 
sion of the facts of the case. 

A Pe as cor nied 6 had taken place, but 
unfortuna’ this was seized upon so vigorously that, 
when finally the story of my first boxing match in 
England reached America, it was so distorted and 
twisted about that an utterly absurd narrative of 
events was printed, which, in the main, I need 
scarcely say, was absolutely, entirely, hopelessly 
untrue. 

In fact, I almost began to think that I was oak 
used as a tool whereby ill-feeling might be stirre 
up between England and America. ow, however, 
since I have had an opportunity of knowing English 
sportsmen better, I guess I have learnt that i by 
any mischance trouble ever should break out between 
the two countries, it would not be through the fault 
of any British sportsman. 

BRITISH SPORTSMEN ARE “WHITE.” 

No, British sportsmen, as I know them, are “ white,” 
clear “white,” men, and I never wish to box before 
amore straightforward, fair crowd than you Britishers, 
who, although, naturally, you would like to see your 
own man come out “top dog,” nevertheless, possess 
such a generous spirit that you are ever ready to “hand 
out” genuine applause and congratulations to the 
stranger who happens to prove equal to lowering your 
man’s colours. Sure, it must be that generous spirit 
and never-failing love of fair play which has landed 
England at the position she now holds among the 
world’s greatest Powers. 

But, stay, it seems to me kind of ible that 
some readers of Pearson’s Weekly may have read in 
American rs the account of that unfortunate mis- 
take which happened the first time I put the gloves 
on in this country. I guess, therefore, I'll just ex- 
plain myself what actually did happen—then you 
will be able to judge for yourself whether I was right 
or wrong. That’s fair enough, isn’t it? 

About the first item of news which came my way 
when I landed in England, an utter stranger to every- 
one over here and to all the customs of the country, 
was that there was a law which a man could fall 
back upon if he happened to lose a bet and did not 
want to pay it—in other words, that he could plead 
the Gaming Act. Now, in my match with Moir, I 
had my own money at stake, which, mind you, I 
have not earned by merely sitting down on a satin 
cushion, and whistling for it to come to me, and 
settle down at my bank—dollars I never earn with- 
out giving and receiving many 4 blow—so, 
obviously, I did not want to risk it for nothing. 

In consequence, it was su that if both of 
our side-bets were deposited with someone in authori 
and were handed to the referee before Moir and 


faced each other in the centre of the ring, no trouble 
could arise. Natufally, I willingly to this 
proposition, and equally naturally, I think, when I 


entered the ring, I inquired whether this arrange- 
ment had been carried out. 

There you have the whole facts of the case in a 
nutshell, and no misapprehension at all would have 
occurred had not certain excitable people conceived 
the idea that I was getting anxious about the purse. 
Was I anxious? I guess not, for the manner in 
which the Jeading sporting club of this country 
invariably treats visitors from all parts cf the world 
is well known in every corner of the globe, from 
Tooting Common to Timbuctoo. 

AMERICAN ATHLETES ARE SUPERIOR. 

However, for some reason or other, that 
mistake, or, rather, misunderstanding, has been 
magnified into something of almost international im. 

rtance, which is most unjust to British sportsmen who 
have been clear “white” to me from the first moment 
of my arrival in England, and until ti: or some 
other invincible opponent, “puts me out,” I shall 
always re- member the 
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er cette a, 
same, I would wish ¢} 
. when I claim superiori as 
American boxer, and for the pee sigia Miagd en 
ally, I could justly be accused of merely ean - 
roud of my own countrymen. But such 
ortunately, is not the case, and I do claim superio bi a 
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SOMETHING ABOUT GUNNER MOIR. 
__ Thus, whether a man is a professional, or 
it makes no difference. He is just “out” 
best, and on that account he devotes all 
to perfecting himself at the particular sport 
he peer to become proficient, no matter 
it boxing, base-ball, 


amateur, 
to do his 
his time 
in which 
ligartn: whether 
9 inning, 
he pegs away at that sport, and that sport on an 
he ig as ts at it as he can ibly make himself 
ain, on the other side, if an athlete is desirous 
of demonstrating his skill, he never has any lack 
of opportunity to do so. In my own case, for 
example, although I am not yet twenty-seven ‘years 
old, have contested over fifty battles since the 
year 1900, which, roughly, works out at an average 
of rue orn, Peers eight a year. 

But what lish heavy-weight boxer, nowadays, ever 
gete anything like so great a chance for practice? I 
guess it would puzzle you to name one, for even your 
champion, Gunner Moir, has only engaged in four 
battles in the last two years. Such a record is all 
against & man, &s sparring practice with inferior 
opponents does, I think, more harm than good, in 
that, by giving exhibition bouts, to put up a show 
worth seeing, @ good man ig forced to fight down to 
the level his opponent, which, obviously, is not 
sound business. 

By the way, I would like to say that Moir is just 
the pluckiest, gamest fighter that I’ve ever stood up 
against in my whole career. When I met him recently, 
he took his ishment like a real “good ’un,” an 
I don’t mind telling you that he didn’t forget to 
give some, either. ou English should be proud 
indeed of such real grit. Hats off to your champion 
—and better luck next time. 

I will not here into minute details to prove 
my contention of superiority of the American 
athlete, for anyone who takes the trouble can | 
up the statistics, and thereby sce that I am 
merely making the bald-headed eagle scream. I have 
every confidencé, too, that at the next international 
Olympic sports, our American boys will come off “on 
top” in everything except the distance events, which, 
I ancy, will fall to Britain. . 

Still, as I have said, this superiority is one chiefly 
of circumstances, which, no doubt, will soon be over- 
come. And when, England does take down America’s 
number in track, field, and ring, I hope, and think, 
that American sportsmen on the other side. will 
prove themselves as “white” and just as you Britishers 
have invariably been over here. . 

Anyway, whether we win or you win, of one thing 
I am perfectly certain, and that is that, when an 
American lover of sport meets an English sportsman, 
the first thing he always does is to extend 8 
friendly right hand, and say, “Shake, guess I'm 
proud to meet you—put your paw here, if it weighs 
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ORRIBLE TRAGEDY. 
Sm Gorcrvs Minas: “Hullo! Where's all the rest 


of yer to?” . , 
Head Footman: “If you please, Sir Gorgius, 88 it 
t two o'clock,/and we didn’t know for certain 
whether ee was coming back here, or going to asc 
in the City, the hother footmen thought they mig 
Pe bed: ” 
ir 


: ; id 
Gorgius: “Thought they might go to bed, dic 
they? <A pretty state ot things, indeed ! Bo, that if 
T’d happened to brought home a friend, there'd “@ 
only been you four to let us hin, hay (* 


(who ordered a pancake half-an-hour pre 
viously): “Er—I—say, will that pancake be long 
Waitress: “No, sir; it’ll be round.” 
Then he waited patiently another half-hour. 


Jupce (to old offender): “Have you anything t 


Onl this, my lord. It comforts me to know that 
m; . oo: me 
one ise man onthe’ bench ean undo much of jh 
mischief wrought by tw. diote e ju " 
The minimum sentence was paseed by his lordship. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel W. EDGEWORTH-JOHN- 
STONE (3rd Royal Irish Regiment): 
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Prsened in awry sanaabe form, 


tea, gest Peleg ae one 7 the egy ripe: eri 
drinks. It should not, however, be fermented, 
but should be drunk in the form of fresh. 
sweet wort—with or without the addition of 


ho 
nat to — rset ale, I — x Avi 
foc un ve it to young boys. C) 
flesh mest, it is bec ge wieting, and, while men 
may need stim songs yreaien y get past wea cer- 
ps stimulating. 
me is my advice to 


dae 


Dr. JOSEPH WOOD. 
(The famous headmaster of Harrow says boys are better 
without besr, r). 


Lona experience has convinced me that boys are 
better, healthier, er more able to do work, 


either’ physical or 
without’ beer than with it Seep Word. 
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STRANGE, INDEED. 
Tae other day an ingenuons-looking person called 
with the message to the housewife that Ae ke husband 
had sent him for his dress suit, which was to be 
pressed and per by the tailor. 
“Dear me,” housewife, “he said nothing 
to me about it. id he look quite well?” 


“Yes, mum, he wuz in good health and spirits.” 
“And he seemed quite as if he knew what he was 


“He did:hat, 
“And did jie 
= about him 
‘e was all that, mum.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “it seems strange that he 
should only, think of that dress suit now, because it’s 
ten years since he’s dead and buried, and I’ve often 
winibana how he’s been getting on. 

ee —___ 

Mrs. Gapprz: “My paveste so slipshod. His 
buttons are for ever comin 

Mrs. ve (severely) : ie they are nob sewn 


Gaddie: “That's just it. He’s awfully care- 
less about his sewing.” 


_ Xo alcohol 
of ot bore, but vbat plonty st of 


trait regaabin, butter, 
eggs, and 


mum.” 
- as if he were quite content with 
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be Past os conten sj ~ 


0 ponerse ernie Gee 
~ A RECORD IN VENDETTAS. 

No more murderous family feud ig recorded in 
history than that which has soaked with blood the 
fertile soil of Breathitt a , Kentucky, and to 
which public attention has pad been recalled by a 
fresh series of assassinations. 

Sivine tee Vash wo ox Sry eoperding Ge sige os 
or ing the origin of 

this extraordinary vendetta, the most fret ete 

accepted pg bes that it began for igh oh — =k As 

a matter of the cause was a far 

one. A family np teen coveted a yond 

~~ to s family — well, and poder y 

ion of it. 

ye: Se ee eee 
tion former. The Hargiseg took up arms 
to d_ themselves. — Fame" Felations joined 
in, and the feud spread, i the entire 
adult male population of Broathite unty was 
invo! 

All the original pe parties to the dispute were killed 
off very the vendetta, but did not end 
g the contrary, it accentuated it, for each 


assassination, to the unwritten law of the 
Kentucky mountaineers, called for other assassinations 
to avenge it. 


Terror stalked the district. Men went to and from 
business He | babies in their arms, or 
surrounded by bodyguards of their womenfolk, hoping 
thus to secure immunity. But the Kentuckians are 
id shots, and many of those marked for destruc- 
met their deaths, notwithstanding these pre 

—— lurking Lo picking off the victims 
unerring accura 

That such deeds pial 5 Re ee Seed ee in 
a civilised oa = this twentieth century, seems 
all bot incredi ‘et there are the facts, and there 
is no gainsaying them. More than one hundred 
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is malted its essential constituents are] AN IMPORTANT PERSONAL MATTER. 


Many stout people are exceedingly “touchy” on the 
subject of their obesty. A suggestion that they are “ toc 
fat” they: consider offensive, even when a remedy i+ 
specified. To recommend the Antipon treatment, how. 
ever, isto do them an obvious kindness; for it is ix 
every respect perfect—reliable, simple, pleasant and 
entirely harmless. Moreover, it is reinvigorating as 
well as rebeautifying. Antipon, a tartish wine-red 
liquid, containing nothing but pure and innocent herba) 
substances, is an admirable tonic, with an especially 
beneficial action on the whole alimentary tract. J. 
gives one a good appetite and strengthens the digestive 
powers. There is no question of depriving the syster 
of wholesome food. The old-fashioned methods 0° 
reducing weight do that: and most of them prescribe 
mineral drugs, thus still further weakening and racking 
the system. The Antipon treatment follows the dictates 
of nature. It is a reconstructive as well as a weight- 
decreasing process. At the conclusion of the course, if 
the subject has consistently followed the few simp 
rules laid dowa, there will appear to have been a 
wonderful transformation both as regards health and 

. No more languor or depression or physica! 
distress. The subject will enjoy to the full the rea! 
pleasures of life, will move with ease and grace, and look 
and feel years younger. The reduction of weight starts 
with the very first doses, and within a day and-a night 
there will be a decrease varying between 80z. and 3lb. 
After that the diminution will be daily more apparent, 
and as soon as standard weight is recovered, with correct 
proportions, the doses may be discontinued. It will be 
discovered afterwards that Antipon has not only restored 
beanty and strength, but has overcome the aggravating 
tendency to grow fat. That is why the wonderful cures 
eff. by the treatment are permanent. Our stont 
readers should go in for the Antipon treatment without 
more ado. They will be enduringly grateful. Antipon is 
sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, 
Stores, etc., or, in case of difficulty, may be obtained (on 
remitting amount), carriage paid and privately packed. 
direct from The Antipon Company, 13 Olmar Street, 
London, 8.E. 
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durable, and, at the same time, 


bank manager. But, while the average Jack-in-office 
of the bank parlour is a brutal and disgusting tyrant 
to anyone guilty of the crime (in his avaricious eyes 
of impecuniosity, I am not here so much concerne 

with the obnoxiousness of my own particular usurer, 
as with the iniquity of our banking system in general. 

Socialists, of course, demand the nationalisation of 
everything, from railways to roast potato cans, and 
banks, therefore, are included in the red-tie pro- 

me. Yet, somehow or other, not nearly so much 
is heard of the nationalisation of banks as of the 
nationalisation of railways. 

Railways, says Socialism, should belong to the 
State, because they are supported by the toil of the 
nation, and are necessary to the development and 
prosperity of the country. So, too, with anks. - 

We cannot do without banks, and the fundamental 
principle of any sound system of Sévialism (such as 
mine) is that no private individual or group of 
individuals shall establish a monopoly in anything 
that the community cannot do without. 

Not only is the principle of private ownership of 
banks indefensible in theory, but the way in which 
banking is at present conducted in practice provides 
a convincing argument for their nationalisation. 

INVESTORS ARE PILLAGED. 

Thrift is often but a polite term for miserliness, 
but let it be admitted for the sake of discussion that 
it is desirable that the nation should be thrifty. 

Very well; few of us have the necessary niet 2 
and-acumen to invest wisely and tably in stoc 
and shares, and to employ a broker or solicitor to 
advise you coste money and time, so the average 
man who is saving entrusts his gains to a banker. 

As he is doing something meritorious and for the 
es of the nation by saving, he ought to be rewarded. 
nstead he ig pillaged. You take your money to a 
banker, and if you enter into a solemn covenant to 
leave it with him until the crack of doom, he will 
allow you perhaps 34 per cent. 

But now, when Mr. Banker comes to declare a 
dividend, what sort of figures will he show? Most 
likely the dividend will be 15 per cent. or more. 
You, the worker, whose money enabled the banker 
to make this usurious profit, don’t get a penny of it— 
you get 8, per cent. less income tax, and very 
probably bank charges for keeping your account—t.e., 
taking your money and making a fortune with it. 
The industrious man’s thrift is rewarded with 8} per 
cent., the capitalist’s roguery with 15 per cent. 

For it is roguery ; 15 per cent. is not an out-of-the- 
way dividend for a big bank to pay. How is it made? 
The banker, almost with tears in his little pursy 
eyes, assures you that he cannot give you more than 
84 per cent. interest on your money. Then he 
and makes 15 per cent. or more with it. How 
he do it? It seems to me there are only two answers 
to this question. He makes his profit either by 
legitimate or by illegitimate, that is hazardous, 
speculation. 

In the former case, if he can safely and honestly 
make 15 per cent. with your money, then the 8} per 
cent. he pays you out-Shylocks Shylock. 

USURY IN ITS WORST FORM. 

On the other hand, if he makes his profit by rash 
and dangerous speculation, then the interest he pays 
you is still iniquitous, for to the paltry return is 
added the risk of losing your money. 

These big bank dividends are indefensible. Th 
al eat usury in its worst form. We howl wit 
indignation when a Jew moneylender charges a client, 
who has no real security to give, 60 per cent. We 
make churchwardens and ghining lights of the bankers 
who, when they make loans, charge, in view of the 
absolute security they require, metaphorically 1,000 
per cent., who on the other hand, when you lend them 
money, pay you 84 Pg cent. or less. 

At the time of Baring crisis a firm of stock- 
brokers wanted a substantial sum of money, and 
asked their bank for terms. These were stated, but, 
hearing no more from the would-be borrowers, the 
bank sent round to know if they still wanted the 
money. 

“Oh, no, thanks,” was the reply, “we've got better 
terms from Sam Lewis.” aes - 

The famous Cork Street moneylender was less of a 

“Jew” than the bank. That's banking. If a man 
is in difficulties, crush him, bleed him, drain him. 
If he is doing well, fawn upon him, but equally bleed 
him. 
I claim that all banks should be nationalised on 
two ds: (1) They are a necessity of business 
life, and no private individual should live upon the 
necessities of his fellow creatures. (2) As at present 
conducted, they discourage thrift, and the industry of 
the many poor is erploited still further to bulge the 
pockets of the rich few. 
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the United 


one, and that is the white willow 


out, 


was exposed in all weathers, in order 
the seasoning process. € 
the trunk so that it might be sawn into logs of suit- 


able lengths. 


into quarters, which were then chop 
portions. These portions 


columns of the Press, and 


is : 
ao interestingand debatable | 
one, though there would 
seem to be many 


very light. 

Even amongst willows there are great differences, 
that bats are not made from 
ing by the water-side. There 
kinds of these trees in 
of these are of much 
may say there is only 


© growing 

-eight different 
Ine lom, but few 
use in making bate. In fact, I 

This tree is by far the largest of its kind in this 
country, and it mainly grows in Norf Suffolk, and 
Essex, and with such great rapidity a cutting 
may become a: thirty-feet tree in ten years. The very 
best collection of willows is to be found at the seat 
of tha Duke of Bedford, at Woburn. 

The tree of which I formed part grew in a somewhat 
marshy meadow. Late in autamn, when the sap was 
e tree was cut down with a +t saw, and 
ops. it 
to go through 
Then a man came and chalked 


the timber was-conveyed to the wor! 


It is only the lowest portion of the tree which is 


used for making the best bats, the portion where the 
bole curves outwards at the roots, thus giving an 
outward curve at the bottom of the bat. 


Then the logs were barked and cloven by _ 
into sm 

were roughly shaped, and 
were then known as “clefts,” and, as a cleft, I was 
left in a large shed, the sides of which vere ome, in 
company with thousands of other clefts. ere I 
stayed, to the atmosphere, for a full year, #0 
that I might be properly cured. This weathering Bre 
cess was somewhat trying, as I lost somewhere about 
half my weight. 

One da: was taken into a workshop, where an 


expert took me in hand. First I was roug ly fashioned 


in the shape of a bat blade, the workman cutting me 


without any reference to any pattern, pect Med his | amount of hard kn 

eye. He did the work with s heavy two-handied knife, | from your hands is a little oil now and 
Sxovutp husbands wear p—p= 

wedding rings? is a question , Sho Id idow be 

that is frosuantiy debated Ss Ww 


in the correspondence Aggt 
_and 
undoubtedly the topic ; 


good 
reasons why a married man should proclaim his estate 
to the world, and no particular reason why he 
shouldn't. . 

But, so far asI know, none has yet publicly advocated 
what appears to me to be an even more necessary 
social innovation, namely, that widows should bear 
some distinguishing mark of their forlorn condition. 

Of course, in the early days of her widowhood, the 

r woman, of whom I have no wish to make fan 
ces announce her sad lot to all and sundry. And 
for long after the weeds have been put aside, she will 
wear colours which, to the seeing feminine eye, speak 
as plain as words of her widowhood. But what does 
the average man, enraptured of “divinity,” met at 
dance, dinner, “ At Home,” or hotel, reck of the fact 
that the said “divinity” ig a dream in mauve, or 
grey, or black and white? Nothing, sir, absolutely 
nothing. 

He S roeives her wedding sing, nd concludes that 
she is a married woman with w it will be quite 
safe to indulge in a little mild flirtation. Too late 
he learns that she is a widow, and a widow bent on 
marrying again. That, sir, is the class I sing. The 
ng widow who has forgotten or her 
woes and is looking out for No. 2. 

upon the “fatal charm” of the 
of the widders,” said Mr. Tony 
Weller, epitomising the accumulated wisdom of 
mankind in regard to love-affairs. _ 

Suffice it to say that, if a widow of 
attractions means to marry s man, his only chance 
is to drown himself or to start inmatioey for the 
North Pole. The former, however, is the only certain 


method of evasion. — . 
But the whole t is that, as a rule, the victim 
has no chance of escape. He is ensnared, fatally 
ensnared, before he knows where he is. A couple of 
dances, a téte-d-téte in @ “ cosy corner,” a short railway 
journey alone, and, if the widow knows her business— 
sd which of them doesn’t?—within a few weeks the 
once gay and careless bachelor is gasping at the altar. 
And all because he had no warning in the first 
instance that she was a widow. If he had known, and 
if he were 8 sensible man, he would have fled from 
the dance, he would have made hay of the cosy corner, 


By a Nervous Bachelor. 


meer 


out the slightest consideration; in f 
over me with a weight of 7 eoanle y pl 
en I was further beaten with a peculiar shen’ 
hammer. My sides were next hammered, and . A na 
was made in me to take the cane handle; this oe 
was slightly rounded inside. : nant 


Now, that cane handle is not a solid piece of cane as 


you might imagine; it is composed of a n 
rattan canes, p el together. This ¢ ee ae 


was tapered at the end, so that it woul 

the notch in my body; a wer special Mind of ie 
was used, and, when the handle was driven home it 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, leaving not ‘th 
The handl stripped 

andle wag stripped and shaved to 

shape by means of a spoke-shave. Next I me bes 
into a lathe, so that the handle might be tamed to 
the exact shape required. After this another skilful 
man took me in hand, carefully slicing off a little 
here and there, and improving my shape by various 
means ; then I was carefully treated with various 
kinds of sand-paper, till I was perfectly smooth—a 
ees bone instrument being used to bring this 
about. 


Thus, I was a complete bat, but it was n 
to bind cord round the handle. The finest. whin 
cord was used, which had previously been rubbed 
with cobbler’s wax, in order that it might be kept 
from deterioration, and that it might stick well to 
handle. ve 

was then given a h of oil, which effectivel 

closed all my pores, and thus preserved me from the 
effects of the atmosphere, besides which it vastly 
improved my mppearanen. I knderwent another 
seasoning process, and more oiling fore I was con- 
sidered ready for r hands. y 

You may consider 80s. a big price to pay for me, 
but I am really cheap, as I shall last for many years 
without ever needing repair, and IJ can stand any 
without springing ; all I need 

en. 


Y i i i tintin 


he would have buried 
himeelf out of the train 


low. 

I do not plead only the 
cauge of the marriageable 
man, be he bachelor or 
widower ; every unmarried 
woman should ee La my 
. . crusade. What chance bas 
the maid the widow? None, sir, absolutely 
none, The former must give the man warning that 
she is “unattached,” the latter need not, and fre 
= does not until the victim is inextricably 


in coils. 

I submit, then, that in fairness to men, in fairness 
to unmarried women, widows should be distinctively 
and unmistakably labelled as such. 

The next question is, what form should the label 
take? Ido not think there should be much difficulty 


Sayage races usually oblige their widows to proclaim 
themselves i 


disfiguring their persons. I do 


oy be obli 
patch over the left eyebrow, or on some 
other conspicuous spot. 

Or, again, they might be required to wear & hat 
of distinctive shape. The former course, however, is 
open to the objection that patches are removable, a 
latter to the still more forcible restraint that, if the 
hat or headdress were unbecoming, no widow woul 
wear it, while, if it were becoming, every woman 
would want td be seen in it. 7 

But, surely, something could be done with the 
weaeeng ne or with a special ring. The forme 
might worn on another finger, or have a black 
pearl or black diamond let into it, or, better still, 
every widow should be compelled to wear on the ne 
finger of her right hand a silver band. This woul 
be readily distinguishable from other rings, and 4 
its colour would prettily symbolise the wearer's widow 


condition. : 

Something, too, should be done to make widows 
disclose at first sight the number of their progeny, 
but I have no space to go into this subsidiary refor™ 

None the less, something of the kind is urgenty 
required. A short while since a youn friend of miné 
married a widow, and on the return from the og 
moon he was rather surprised to be b 1 
children, of whose existence he had. not previous 
heard—and, like the little girl in the poem, 
“were seven.” 


If you would turn to sport and etrife, then read “A Day in Zbysco’s life.” 
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Ir the average sentenced 
criminal were allowed to 


gelect ” vise of coatings a 

nt, his choice wou Aw 
probably fall on the Clock . LWY 
ower Prison at West- 


fnineter, as that is the very — 
finest prison in Great 
Britain, and is able to 
supply comforts and luxuries quite unknown to the 
ordinary Bill Sikes. 

But the law decides that members of Parliament 
only may be confined in that gaol, although rank 
outsiders could be committed to the Clock Tower for 
certain offences against the rules and regulations of 
Parliament. 

The Clock Tower Prison, as it exists bg was 
erected in connection with the house occupied the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. This official is in complete charge 
of any member committed to the Clock Tower, and 
a member cannot easily make hig escape, because, in 
order to, do so, he must pass through the house of the 
sergeant. 

Very few members of Parliament are committed to 
the Clockt Tower in these days. We have to go back 
many years to find a ent, Mr. Charles a? > 
being the last member to occupy the cells at 
Clock Tower, and he did not occupy them long. He 
was handed over to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms on June 28rd, 1880, committed to the Tower, 
and released ‘the next day. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is the only M.P. who has been sent 
to the Clock Tower within the last fifty-six years._ 
Indeed, he is the only M.P. who has ever occupied 
the existing cells. 

There are two sets of cells in the Clock Tower, an 
upper and a lower, but both suites of cells are much 
the same. In there is a sitting-room of very 
ample proportions, well carpeted and furnished, and 
replete with most of the things which go towards 
making one comfortable. 

In each suite there are two bedrooms—one for the 
use of the imprisoned M.P., the other for the con- 
venience of the gaoler in attendance, who must always 
be on the spot, in order to see that the legislator 
makes no attempt at escape. 

Any member of Parliament sent to the Clock Tower 
by order of the Speaker would be required to pa for his 
own food, and, if he did not do s0, he could sued 
in court. Any legislator incarcerated in the Clock 
Tower would te allowed to rise of a morning just 
when he pleased, and he could retire to bed when the 
spirit moved him. He could read to his heart's con- 
tent, and smoke as much as he liked—there being no 


Keen as is the struggle for 
life on dry land, it is nothing 
to the battle for existence 
which goes on below the 
eurface of river, lake, or sea. 
Consequently, almost all fish 
are carnivorous, and most are 
cannibals, 

‘Trout, for instance. There 
is no better bait for 
a big trout than a small member of his own kind 
offered on a night line. Poaching is, of course, of 
the blackest, but necessary at times, for when a 
black, old, underhung cannibal takes up his abode 
in a pool not another fish has a chance, and, as the 
wily old beggar himself refuses to rise to a fly, there 
is no sport for the angler. 

The trout, the most widely distributed of all our 
fresh-water fish, will take a larger variety of baits, 
both natural and artificial, than any other. The 
“gardener’s fancy”—in other words, worm—is a 
deadly bait when the water is coloured, or even when 
it is clear, if fished up stream. The Mayfly, wood- 
fly, grasshopper, bluebottle, almost any beetle are all 
most killing baits at their proper seasons. 

A little brownish beetle, known as the “fernweb,” 
has been the means of securing baskets of three or 
four dozen fish on Dartmoor brooks in bright, June 
weather, and the common woolly bear caterpillar will 
sometimes tempt large fish. 

Maggots or wasp grub are bee Mgt , while for 
those rare, large trout which inhabit the Thames and 
similar slow-running streams bleak or dace worked 
on a spinning tackle are practically the only lure. 

The lordly salmon may be tempted by a lugworm, or 
even by a boiled prawn. A spinning minnow, real or 
artificial, is a bait often used in large lakes or where 
the water is very deep and clear. As for the so-called 
“salmon flies,” which resemble no insect that ever 
was created, their number and names are endless, 
every brilliant plumage, from the temperate zone to 
the tropics, is requisitioned for their construction. 
Duck, jay, ostrich, pheasant, macaw, bustard—there 
is hardly any bright-hued bird the feathers of which 
are not used in salmon fishing. ; 

The most voracious of British fresh-water fish is 
the pike. There is probably no small fish which his 
pikeship will not accept as bait. Dace, chub, roach, 
minnow, carp, all come alike to his capacious gullet. 
Even gold and silver fish are found to be excellent 
baits, although the aw can never have seen any- 
thing of theie kin 


And if your soul for beauty calle, 


i, Parliament’s House of { 
Detention, . 


before. Young frogs are also’ 


restrictions over such 
matters; his whole punish- 
ment would lie in being 
revented from joining his 
ellows and mixing with 


em. 

y He wou'd be taken out to 
exercise, but wou'd always 
. have two officials beside him 
to guard against vad attempt at escape, and his 
exercise would be en on the Terrace before the 
House sat for the day. Under no circumstances would 
he be allowed to hold converse with his fellow-men. 
One way or another, an imprisoned M.P. would not 
have a time of it, and he would not be kept in 
confinement for any lengthy period. 

But, if the Clock Tower is not much used nowadays, 
the Tower—the prison of the House of Commons of 
a former day—was much in evidence. In olden times 
@ passing remark, an observation obnoxious to the 
majority in the House, or, indeed, any trifle, was 
sufficient to send the culprit forthwith to the Tower, 
and not to the Tower only, for a member could be 
committed to Newgate. 

Sometimes the reason for committing a member to 
the Tower was somewhat amusing, as witnesd the case 
of a member for Southampton, who once entered the 
House in a drunken condition, and, mistaking tho 
Speaker for an owl sitting in an ivy bush, addressed 
him as such. Result—the Tower. However, the 
member was released next day, and_ severely 
reprimanded for his ridiculous behaviour. 

The Tower was much made use of by the Long 


Parliament. In one day as many as_ eleven 
Presbyterian members of the House were committed 


to the custody of thé Sergeant-at-Arms and flung into 
the Tower. And, to show that members were not 
committed for errors in alone, one has only 
to mention the case of tain Churchill, who, in 
1689, was committed to the Tower for refusing to tako 
merchant ships under the protection of his man-o’-war 
unless he received a gift of £200. 

In those days they had to pay stiffly for the privilege 
of being sent to the Tower, as witness an extract from 
the diary of Lord Clarendon, written the day followin; 
his committal to the-Tower. He says: “Mr. Dod 
brought me a note of the fees, which come to £130, 
viz.: the governor, £100; gentleman porter, £20; 
gentleman gaoler, £10.” 

When a member offends in these days, and re 
quiree to be “named”—always a- ‘necessity before 
committal—he is not sent to the Clock Tower, 
but is suspended from duty, and is not allowed to 
enter the House, for so long as the members decree. 


appres ate? by Esox lucius, 
and almost any kind of spin- 
ning bait is likely to find 
favour and fill the creel. 

It is curious how some fish 
J seem to prefer bait which 

they can certainly never have 
seen before, The East-end 
angler finds rothing to beat 
stewed wheat as a hook bait 
for the roseate roach; while for the same fish soaked 
bread and bran is employed as ground bait. 

There is an Australian fish, a kind of sea bream, for 
which an even stranger compound is used as a lure. 
It is a mixture of tinned salmon and cheese, and 
ig known as “berley.” Chub, too, will take cheese 
paste. The latter are fish with very peculiar tastes. 
A slug turned inside out and tied apon a hook seems 
to hit the taste of the chub, while “brains” are also 
appreciated by this fish. In the cherry season 4 
single ripe cherry set upon # hook is irresistible, 
aon how the chub has come to understand the 
edible nature of this fruit is rather mysterious. 

Some fish have different tastes in different localities. 
The sea bass, for instance, that est of British sea 
fishes. Off Hastings th: use soft crab as a bait for 
bass, or else a piece herring. Off Weymouth a 
strip of m seems the most killing bait. On 
the Cornish coast half a pilchard will usually tempt 
the big bass which haunt the weed-covered reefs. i 
the Arun, above Arundel, bass are actually caught 
with roach or dace. : 

Numbers of artificial lures are used to tempt bass. 
These include sole skin flies and various spinners. 
But the best of all baits for the bass is undoubtedly 
the silver sand eel. 

Any kind of spinning bait is useful for the American 
relation of our sea bass, the fresh-water black bass, 
and in little fished waters, such as some of the South 
Florida lakes, the bass are unsophisticated enough to 
swallow salt pork, or even a tag of red flannel. 

The “silver king” or tarpon of the Florida coast 
demands mullet. A‘whole mullet weighing a couple 
of pounds is just- a dainty morsel for this fighting 
giant among game fish. 

There are very few kinds of shell-fish which cannot 
be used as bait. A large trade has grown un in 
mussels, of which almost eve ier or boat fisher 
carries a supply. Next to shell-fish, ragworms form 
the most universally used bait for sea fish. For grey 
mullet you must have ragworms, just as for successful 
conger fishing you require squid. 
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So numerous and destructive are the pests that 
attack every form of life that it is very important to 
learn their nature with the view of overcoming their 
ravages. 

Plants are amongst those forms of life which are 
liable to attack from many parasites, both animal 
and vegetable, and it is to the latter class that those 
minute forms known as the mildews and rusts belong. 

Like all fungi, the mildews pass through two distinct 
stages every year, that is, their summer and their 
winter forms. The first of these is the stage during 
which they form spores or life germs, and the latter 
that in which the germs for the next season are stored, 
ready to emerge when the spring opens the vessel 
containing them. 

When the mildew begins to attack a plant, if seen 
under a microscope, it is found to consist of a tiny 
spore, which, as soon as it settles, begins to germinate 
and to throw out a thread of root, which enters through 
the surface of the leaf for the purpose of feeding on 
the vital juices. 

To overcome the root or peg, the plant tries to build 
round it a line of tissue to protect the cells containing 
chlorophyl; but as the mildew grows and extends ita 
hold, it gradually overcomes this resistance. 


MILDEW GERMS LOOXING FOR HOMES. 


’ Having established itself upon the leaf, the germ 
forms thread-like lines,. which lie along the surface 
of the leaf. These lines begin in turn to grow upwards 
in the form of tiny columns, which, in due time, grow 
into a chain of spores, each of which is capable of 
forming a new plant when detached at the segments 
from the parent stem. 

Amongst these stems are to be found some 
thick spore-chains, which do not divide into segments, 
but form one stouter stem. These are the result of a 

ite which feeds upon the mildew, and which in 
its turn enters the spores and throws out roots, gradu- 
ally destroying that portion of the fungus. 

The rest of the mildew continues to thrive, until 
the surface of the stricken leaf is covered with the 
filaments of the fungus, when upon the approach of 
winter, it erttcrs upon its second stage. 

The appearance cf the mildew is now somewhat like 
a sea-anemone, in that the germs for next year are 
lying hidden in its cextre, while all round the 
central body are found beautiful waving branchlets 
taking a great variety of forms in the different mildews. 
Here the germs rest for the winter, and at the 
approach of spring, their resting-place bursts open, and 
the spores fly in the breeze, until they find a suitable 
spot to germinate. 

A most strange creature attacks the s of mildew 
in the spring. In appearance it is a bright red, and 
resembles a minute centipede. 

Mildews take many means to secure for themselves 
a winter home. That of the hazel, for example, to 
arranges matters, that on the approach of winter, when 
the winter form of the plant is assumed, it m 
to secrete a certain amount of gum at the tips of 
filaments. 

HOW MILDEW IS SLAIN. 


When the germs are about to emerge in the spring, 
this gum enables them to settle firmly upon any 
substance upon which they alight, and, if the condi- 
tions are favourable to their growth, they can retain 
their hold until they have secured themselves by 
means of their peg-like roots. 

That of the cherry has yet another device, since it 
attacks the cells which should cause the leaves to fall 
in the autumn, and they then remain on the tree 
during the whole year. The result of this is that 
the mildew resta securely here during the winter, and 
is ready to fall in the spring upon the newly-developed 
leaves, and can then attack these at ite leisure. 

The results of mildews are disastrous to any plant 
or tree upon which they have obtained a firm hold. 

By far the most to be feared of any mildew yet 
known is the American mildew which attacks goose- 
berries. In 1900 it made its appearance in a nursery 
in Ireland, upon some bushes imported from America. 
Since that year it has spread, until last year, it 
appeared in England, and, unless it is overcome at 
once, it will ruin our fruit bushes. 

As regards all our native mildews, such as the one 
which causes young apples to grow side-ways and to 
split, or any other members of the family indigenous 
here, the best way to cope with them is to spray the 
trees twice, once just before the flowers appear, and 
once directly they have fallen; the spray used should 
be that known as Bordeaux mixture. 

This is a preparation of copper sulphate and lime 
milk, used in equal proportions and mixed with 
water. The lime must freshly burnt, as air-alaked 
lime is useless, and these should be poured together 
into a third vessel. 


gaze on the girle in “From the Stalle.” 


“a 


Whkx ‘wap 
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1A, eae SOR renege ee 
FAVOURABLE CHANCE, 
Tux following is told con. 
Mes cerning an. Bolf caddie 
and his wife. The minister, who -was called in, trieq 
to comfort the wife, saying ot while John was 
very weak, he was eviden' qos nen @ better world. 
John rallied, and said to his 
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CHECKMATE. 

A Man went into a_ hotel 
and left his umbrella : _ 5s 
the stand, with a card bearing this inscription 
attached to it: 

“This umbrella belongs to a man who can deal a 
blow of 250 pounds’ weight. I will be back in ten 
minutes.” : — a suburban house 

On zeturning to seek his property, he found in its}one morning 
place a card thus inscribed : e recently. 

“This card was left by a man who cam run twelve “Poor old 
miles an hour. I shall not return.” 


ol0Co 
THEY WOULDN’T HARMONISE 


“My dear, don’t you intend to invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Green to your party?” asked Mr. Biller. 


HE FOLLOWED THE WATER. 
“QouLp you do something for s noor old asilor?” 
a wanderer = 
at the rear door of 


S00 
SAFELY HOUSED. 


A Yanxez and a Britisher were discussin i 
matters and business men, each contending rig oe 


“Certainly not! : “Well,” said “Waal,” declared the « 
“Why not, my dear? They are good friends of | the lady as she catae “aemaeie for the rege .! gs 
ours.” slam the door ~- have never once met what I should ‘ 


“What if they are? I am going to invite Mr. 
and well; can't gou invite the G well?” 
ell, can’t you invi e Greens a8 'd ‘ ’ : » 

mi Why, wenn Biller, 7 shock me Seibert 7 you'd call ‘sharp’ men in prison. 

Brown and Green in my drawing-room ! y, ; 
next you'll be asking me to wear blue and . I >=0C <o Boiiicw a ee : “What, you wish 
declare, you men have no idea whatever of ony.” Misteees: “I don’t want you to have so much com- es my daug & mere school-girl 
>> 0c~<- ao You have more callers in a day than I have in | ye 

a os 


Gites (entering a sixteenth-floor office of a sky- Domestic: “Well, mum, perhaps if you'd try to be 
scraper perspiring and panting): “Well, them stairs | 4 little more agreeable, vou hare a5 many friends as 
must be several miles long!” I have.” 


5 
unwelcome 5 
“all I've got to ea: boeeetely don’t look as though 
you had ever caught it.” 


“Very likely,” rejoined the Britisher, “we put what 


Gussie Ardent: “Yes, sir, I came early to avoid 


the rush.” 
Sr a) Oa ad 
Donxex (to lawyer who Pack making out his will): “] 


Occupant of Office: “Why didn’t you come up in > 0C~< vont to leaf each teusand pounds dot haf 
one of those elevators there?” PALS. peen in my twenty years.” 
Giles: “Not much! I jes’ see one of ‘em full o’ ¢ that’s too liberal, Mr. Dunke}.” 


people fall down that hole there!” 
Sr Ol 


HOW HE RAN HIM IN. 

One night a policeman noticed a cyclist making 
several ineffective attempts to mount his machine. 

Apparently taking pity on the man the constable 

‘ ' went forward, 

ENE Hint held the 


ee ee 
| i Ieee the road 
t behind still 
holding 
wv machine at 


back. 
‘*‘Thanks 
a—=— awfully,’’ 
~<A 7 muraured the 
cyclist, “ but J think Lil Le able to manage now myeel!.” 
* Don’t mention it,” retorted ihe constable, “ Um not 
doing this to oblige you. Tin ruuning you towards the 
station for cycling witout a light!” 
>S00-— 
Aw Irish candidate for the police force was being 
asked a few questions prior to being enrolled. 
“Now, what is the distance between York and 
London?” 
“T don't iknow exactly, sir,” he replied; “but if 
that’s going to be my beat I don’t think TH join the 


force.’ 
>S0Cc— 
SIGNS OF MOVING, 

‘A reacnerz in a slum school was calling over the 
names of hig scholars in order to ascertain which of 
them were likely to leave shortly. 

“Please, sir,” said one urchin, “I think I shall 
leave soon.” 

““Why, Tommy?” asked the teacher. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I think we're goin’ to leave 
our ‘ouse, ‘cause mother’s burned the coalhouse door 
an’ sold the cubberd door, and farver’s a bag < sl 
down the stairs this mornin’, We allus leave 
we've burned the stairs.” 

>_0C< 
STING IN THE TAIL, 

ag og pee fn Mrs. — to her husband 
when he ente: is home a few evenings “Tve 
‘been dreadfully insulted.” = 

“Insulted?” repeated Mr. Knew, indignantly. “By 
‘whom ¢” act 

your mother. 
mf 


kindest woman in the world. 
insult you? She isn’t here; she’s miles away.” 

“But, Harry, she did insult me,” persisted Flora, 
“and it was done in a letter.” 

“ : to me.” 

“J'll tell you about it. A letter’ came for you this 
morning, addressed in your mother’s hand and 


drily. 
“It was written to you all’ the way through, you 


anderstand ? 
“Yes, I understand that, but whers does the insult 
1 7 ce nectemipt, Whin,X viad slag ¥ 
“In . 
ssid, ‘Bla en = goa dotter to 
3 1 -went him ve it.’ Now, me, wasn’ 


I pull up my easiest chair, 
And I don’t care the least for the weather, 
Not a thought of discomfort it brings, 
For { and my pal, sir, together 


ono 


went through— to see myself acting. 
“Now,” replied the critic, “you will un 
what we havo to put up with.” 
SOC 
PRELIMINARIES. 


had the toothache, and 
town and a dentist’s fee he asked his 
out the aching toov.. Jake led him to 


FBs 
rales 
ihe 


es 
a 


i 


3 
@es 4 
“< 
ad 
= be] 
Ss ®R 
ry) 2? 


oon 


La : a 
Dunkel: “Ah, dot’s it. None of tem haf peen mit 
me ofer von year, und it makes a good free advertise- 
ment for my poys ven I’m dead, don’d it?” 
o> S0C-<- 


THOUGHTFUL, 
A GENTLEMAN er one night down 


a lonely country roa neereey 2 attacked by at ; 
who, not a with amnexing his victim's watch una 


out 
Ma tock his 


any mate's down the road, and if he meets you, and 


azar comme De Bg ogieins — 

wus carryin’ ite i 

whith tie te Roding af'venk? 
Tracnzn: “What kind of a bird did Noah send 


Small Boy: “A dove.” : 
Teacher: “I’m surprised to find that the smallest 
boy in the class is the only one to know.” 

: “Please, teacher, his father keeps & 


met him. - 
“What did you bring that in here for?” asked the 


‘ou won't need it any more,” said the lad cheer 
fully. “I'm going to take the job.” 
oS0c-— 
HOW HE APOLOGISED, 


Parsipenr Roosrvetr related that he was in a village 
church where the service was conducted by s coloured 
. During a foreible sermon on theft, the 


r said: 
“I gee before me twelve chicken-thieves, including 
Sanders.” 


William 
William Sanders was neta incensed at this, 
violence. 


Za ehort the ROYAL for June eupplies, value’ the beat to éach who buys, 
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city “tatttog™™” “) BANKING—PAST AND PRESENT. 


cheerfully. ‘‘ Come along. 
Inrerrsting Facts THAT ABE ‘aITTLE Known. 


Thanks to the introduction 
found peace and luxury at ee 
a half guineas a week. She returned 
to the theatre for her box, and Brad- pastes 
ig eg As soon as Ir may often have occurred to readers to ask how 
eA he — cae Soe in the | Bankers’ fortunes are gained, why Banks are such pros- 
“T rather wish you were going to peru eet iam, he bere girl whe Mepper that le : 
q ; ; a Bank is imp wil 6 quanti go 
dine quietly with me somewhere | © id ont in bags, and the lavish indications of wealth. 
Only a proportion of the wealth of the world is in 
actual coin, the remainder is represented by paper, and 
is credit. The supply of cash is limited. So in times 
of panic when the customers of a Bank rush to draw 


. power, telling of the pathetic side of London life. pe hemes 3 ae verte te 
. very 1 hump or 
By ARTHUR APPLIN, ftsi.%n< young girla to be left alone with the 


ump. 


“Tm not young girl,” she 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. lau “an course, I'll dine | out their money that Bank is bound to close. It has 
be Druce, a beautifal girl, who sells flowers in London streets. pn be a od why don shall | not the money to pay out. 
brother, a paper boy. with horror, he kills his mother, arn y don’t you The Bank receives the money of customers on i pe 
bel and uses this money for its own p It has, 


slaughter, and sentenced to one simprisonment andtwoyearsinareformatory.  ™OrTOw I shall work myself into the 
Jim Dempster, out-of-work brother-in-law of Maggie and Alf. Belf-sacrificingly he right mood, 

accuses himself of pation in Alf’s crime, and is sentenced to two years’ e looked at her face, then forced 

imprisonment with ites - ‘iis oe Rar Ho eyes. ‘' What mood 
Jim an artist, who Leo @ portrait dancin; an organ. Sad 

He shields the gutter children from the police, Ao eat eel ai the trial, and, Maggie shrugged her shoulders. 
cre ean ae be eae Fete er portrait. painted by Fergoen, sad 
they fall in love with each other. , 

is afriend of Miss Bodeley’s, and, through her, knows Ferguson and 


course, always a good supply of cash in hand, but is 
able to utilise a large amount every year. On every 
sovereign of the amount so dealt with it draws good 
interest, which is all profit. 

The Banks pay none of this interest to the customers 
from whom they obtained the prnoiee!, 80 it is easy to 
seo what a huge profit is built up. from paying 
interest to the customer, many Banks charge them a 
fee for ban with them. 

Some idea of the profit to the Bank is obtained when 
it is mentioned that one jenting Bank — Feltham’s 
Bank—which has been established on up-to-date lines, 
is able to offer its customers from 4 to 7 per cent. on 
deposits placed in that Bank. Even after paying that 
rate of interest, which is 2s profitable as it is exceptional, 
Feltham’s Bank will be able to draw some for itself, so 
that it is evident that the Banks that pay no interest to 
their customers must needs be prosperous. 

This is not the only Bank which pays interest to its 
customers, but it is the Bank whic pays the best 
interest. For instance, the depositors at the Post Office 
Savings Bank receive 23 per cent—or sixpence on every 
sovereign. For this sum they have to submit to condi- 
tions that are extremely inconvenient. They are content 
to submit, until they learn that they can obtain equal 
security on terms which are three or four times as 
advantageous. 


A Bank that Shares the Profit with Its 
Customers. 

At Feltham’s Bank they receive three times the 
amount of interest, and they have many more facilities. 
They are not limited as to the amouut of deposite, or 
the sum to be withdrawn at any time, and so on. 
Farther, it is impossible to obtain a loan from the 


CHAPTER FIFTY. 
Jim Realises. 


i 
epee paren Pteiping Fert See is release from prison. propel Fzro 
mn on his re! re USON Wi i i 
seems to be changed, ent in her dieeppoiatipent abo lonves his stndioin which eho | Maggie;, the as pert. of he "day 
has living. was in business with the lawyer, 
and the lawyer bad several curprises 
for him, not least of all being his 
PPPPPSPPLPLP PL PP LPSPP PSP PPS PSPSPS SSIS GIS B | book, showing a substantial and apparently ridiculous 
CHAPTER FORTY-NINE. 5 For : te t : re aay Thionai then 
. a ant e a millionaire, 
Bradley to the Rescue. @ | like a fool. A little later in the day he knew that'he had 
IPP LAPILLIAI ALA LPLINIS MINIM ‘ been a fool. It took him e long tame to realise that the 
Macare drove straight to the Variety Theatre, and left | money had been sent through his solicitor’s hands by 
her Inggage in charge of the door-keeper whilst che started Maggie, still longer to realise that his balance represented 
to look for rooms or a hotel. the savings from her salary. 

Childlike and innocent, che knocked—but the door was | So she had not forgotten him. That was hie first 
not opened ; she did not know the abhorrence and distrust thought and’ a foolish one; but men at all times are foolish 
xith which Women d their own sex in cities. Hotels | creatures and blind. How blind he had been, Ferguson 
are built by men, and landladies are created for men, but | knew then; unfortunately, he did not realise that his eyes 
there is nowhere for @ virtuous woman to lay her head. were etill lightly bound. 

Gower Street was suspicious; Baker Street doubtful. He tried to hurry through hie business, but with such 
Wearily, and not quite understanding the reasons for her | &substant'al balance at his bank he was, of course, 2 useful 
rejecti gie was making her wey in the direction client, 60 the solicitor detained him until] late in the day. 
of Trafalgar Square, determined to seek peace, if bank- When at last he was free he took the bus to Westminster, 
raptcy, in one ofthe great hotels, when ran into the | Tan up Root Street, and entered the etudio quickly. 
arms of Capt, Bradley. . The firelight flickered on the walls, the lamp burnt redly, 

“You're the very woman I wanted to see,” he cried —_ to the white goddess . . . and she was sifting in 


“ Per can tell me where Ferguson is!” . > 1 

“You'll ly ind him at the studio to-night or to- “Maggie!” He spoke her name in the voice she had Post Office. It can be very easily managed at Feltham’s 
morrow,” replied, “that’s all I can tell you. known twelve months ago. It was unfortunate she could Bank. This isa point that should be remembered. It 
him. hes is a most important convenience. A small sum or a 


“Oh!” For a moment Bradley was nonplussed. He | not hear 
walked beside her. “Where are you going? Lor’! Ie that you, sir?” Mrs, Jones rose in her 
The y she gave bim was unexpected; it was not déshabillé and faced him. I just looked im to see—to seo 
polite or ladylike, it was to the that everything was all right and that nothing was miss- 
Bradley stared at her amazed. “My dear child, what ing—I sat down ‘for a minute, and I suppose I must almost 


are you saying?” have off to sleep!” 

Ske looked et him then with rather a weary smile. " Where's. M Mise Druce?” 
“Why do you call me your dear child—unless you believe Gone,” Mrs. Jones replied slowly, uncertain how the 
me! You know what I mean, better than I do myself.” | Dews would be received. “Her went off like a whirl- 

Bradley was silent. They reached Trafalgar Square, | wind not half ean hour oa She was never coming back, 
and Maggie hesitated and gazed from “The Grand” to | she said. . . . But ) perhaps it’s the best thing 
“The Metropole.” that could have happened——” 

“You have quarrelled with Ferguson,” Bradley said Ferguson interrupted her sharply; as sharply dicmissed 
abeony. N csiia. Xone Haat eat ae 

Ma thought a moment. “No, not qua . ‘erguson is pipe and poured himsel 
haven't seen him for a year, remember. When he left me out a whisky-and-soda; it ring ton as a 
I was @ child—a gutter child. Now I'm——” She that everything wae in its place, and that he found every- 
shrugged her shoulders. “What am I? Isn't it funny, | thing he wanted. He carried the lamp from the table to 
I don’t know what I am; eomething you've helped the uu, then he saw Maggie's letter. He read it; 
make me.” ; looked at the receipts and Post Office Savings book. 

An ordinary, obvious, and ridiculous reply rose to Not only had he misunderstood, he had misjudged her. 
Bradley’s lips, but it died, stillborn. Maggie was gazing If for a moment a horrible suspicion entered his heart, he 
thoughtfully at one of the great beaste guarding Nelson's dismiesed it quickly, frankly loathing himself for tho 
column. thought. He locked the letter, the receipts, and book in 
_“T suppose I’m something that ought not to exist. I’ve | the drawer, then paced up and down the studio, his 
just made the discovery that I’m not respectable.” hands glued behind his back. Having mo clothes at the 

“What are you talking about!” hotel, he been forced to buy a ready-made suit that 

“s hire That’s—now, let me see, what was that aialen ye but he still wore his patent-leather boots; they 
splendid word you used one day and ht me the mean- | creaked as he walked, moreover, they tired him. Irritably 
ing of! Ego something—egotistical ! ‘ou eee, I left the | he kicked them off, then looked for his red slippers. 
studio because, of course, Mr. F will want it, and Twelve months im prison could not break 
even if it were big enough to hold us both, it woukin't | habits; everything else he wanted wae waiting for him, 
ba Hig suoagh bo Reld~tees otbee word, please?” why not his slippers. He was trembling with irritability. 

“Mrs, Grundy?” For the first time in his life he swore because his studio 

“No, per T’ve seked for rooms in half-a-dozen | did not possess bells; he shouted for Mrs. Jones as he 
houses o Gower Street, end s couple, in Baker Street, Se had never shouted before. 

i I'd escaped from the “Did Mise Druce say where she was going!” 


sum can be obtained without difficulty, for 
Feltham’s Bank aims at belping its customers in a 4 
ractical manner. Without embarrassment and without 
able the loan is granted, and advice is given with the 
same readiness. Feltham’s Bank is in a peculiarly good 
position to advise its customers, situated as it is in the 
centre of the money world. : 
n the romance of Banking there is no more startling 
chapter than the annihilation of distance as typified by 
Feltham’s Bank. A few years ago it would have seemed 
absurd to speak of a resident in far off Shetland or lone 


feature, and t are many other advantages which 
are too obvious to need stating. 


A Present of FREE Insurance. 
There is one other point that distinguishes Feltham’s 
Bank, and that is free insurance. Depositors are anto- 
matically insured against both accident and illness, In 
the former case for £500 and £1 a week, and in the 
latter for £1 a week. 


, and ehook their heads; and they discov “No; ehe never eaid a word, sir. She just went, end : resen * 
Lat alone, ‘Regretted. . . .' So I'm going to an Tigeaeees eae any seen her—” . Dg sag ag hey F - ae coos 
‘ Mclt her vale penny of a omg teens Lg hn A erage rs, my red slippers?” | medical examination. af i 
be i myself "—her voice broke—“ or, rather, | shall have Mrs. Jones looked, with inj surprise. “Why, they | ™6c! It is guaranteed by a leading 
P, the girls in the theatre call @ good time. . . « was by the fire, where they has been every night, waiting geno me , the Empire Guarantee Corporstion 
erhaps you'll come and amuse me sometimes. for you.” earaane + whose pr oe ,000. ae ay alr had 
én : Capt, Bradley . , He might ve been | “ Waiting for me! . . any experience e Insurance knows that to obtain 
cepting an invitation to play tennis. nm you have Yes, sir, with your whisky and things. I will say | a good licy any sum from 30s. to £5 is necessary, and 
tettled your rooms, what are ; going to do?” that, cir, she wae ready and expec you, always, and wien this foot is borne in mind the character of this 
Eat—and dance.” She li ber skirts and com- lar that there should be s and everything. | offer is appreciated. 
menced to cross jie root Peale clipped his arm alee Fal out for you f” Banking is a subject full of interest, but, as we have 
Te ere the trafic looked Lbankment, lower down,” | Mra. Jones’ would have tarried and talked, but Fer- ald, there ia:prpbebly no more interesting cbeyer i 


ite history than the jo eg oe of the modern Bank. 
It is fally described in the booklet “Profitable Banking 
Accounts” which has already teen mentioned. A copy 
of this booklet will be sent of any cost on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Feltham’s Bank Ltd., 96 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., or City Branch 
2 Coleman Street, London, E.0.—Apvr.] 


he said slowly. “It’s comparatively cheap and very com- guson’s voice and Ferguson's face sent her hurrying very 
fortable; I low manager, let me take you there, ex- | quickly to her own apartments. 
Plain what you want, he'll see that are comfortable.” Now he was possessed of an insane idea to find those 


Maggie looked at him ; he avoided her glance, though he | slippers. He hunted 
ht he read fon i her eyes. Tite very quiet, everywhere, ¢ heturned his 
you aor ot lasksloy and tenipoul.” bedroom up- cc) Ls'S side down, 
She smiled. “I’m neither a bachelor nor a family.” and he noticed when 


=—It ie the finest fourveanceworth that ever came to bless the earth. 
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he entered how painfully neat it was. Everything was 
sa ie noticed also" the fat tregenmoy in the 
16 n so in 
atmesphere . . when he opened a cupboard or stirred 
a curtain it came to him. . . . Almost as if. Maggie 
had been hiding. _ 
Maggie—or was it Christine? 
down studio; only when he : 
before the easel did he notice the canvas on it, covered 
up. . . . He pulled the covering off . . . and again 
O° Gaderstandi iving hi hard knocks 
rstan was giving him some v ; 
i Ry roa deserved them al. 
: ever would understand everything. 
Apparently the gods who rule men’s destinies had been 
busy performing miracles ever eince they had locked him 


”” domeone 
ought to have warned him. That was his 
only comple someone ought to have warned him! 
Other letters were on the bureau; he took them up 
savagely, they did not interest him now. He tore open 
the envelope of one—from a brother artist congratulating 
him on the expiration of his sentence. He threw it into 
the fire with an oath; he was beginning to wish they had 
kept him in prison. . 
Another letter, fairly ancient, from a firm of picture 
dealers in the West-end, offering to exhibit his work in 
A year ago he would have executed a mattiche up and 
down the io. Now he just growled under his breath, 
“Let them take the whole lot!” : 
But the third letter, written a week ago, stunned him 
for a moment., It was from a well-known ast Noasser iy 
ned to know his work, and had seen, a , other 
things, Miss Bodeley’s portrait, suggesting his on 


— m would erty to ——- a ere 

commission which might mean o 

and, what was more, work nearest his heart. He wondered 

if that owner of millions knew he had been serving e term 

of imprisonment. 

He crumpled the letter in his hand, then threw it on to 

the bureau. He walked into the shadows where the 
What eee eeart aoe with 1” he whispered 

a games are they playing with me?” i i 

But the goddess smiled her inscrutable amile; for a long 
time living clay looked at lifeless clay. She was wiser 
than he—or the sou! of him who had created her. 

So, from the first, had the gods always treated men, 
playing battledore and shuttle-cock with them. Always 
the unexpected. 

Ferguson drew a chair before the fire—then looked 
at it and laughed! Of course, Maggie had bought it for 
him. . . . It was really all very =—_ And, as he 
sat down, there from the mantelpiece smiled Miss Bodeley 
tough sketch he had made, framed, waiting to greet 

im. 

Fe made up his mind then. He knew what he 
would do—the only thing he could do—end, after all, it 
would not be 60 very difficult, And hie irritability 
vanii ; he eat in the chair and looked into the fire—he 
still wanted to dream hie dreams. 

It was just so Maggie had sat and looked at the burn- 
ing embers, and dreamed ! 


(Another instalment next week.) 


— ec 
WON IN A CANTER. 

In a certain restaurant an Irish waiter was in the 
habit of bringing an old gentleman’s tea every day, 
with most part of it very often in the saucer. This 
he could stand no longer. 

“Look here, Pat,” said the old gent, “to-morrow 
evening, if you bring my tea without spilling a dro 
in the saucer, I will give you a shilling for yourself. 

“Right, sor,” said Pat, and the following eveni 
he won the — bringing the cup in one hand 
and the saucer in the other. 

———- 4 —— 
THE ONLY WAY. 

Nor long ago a farmer sued a cattle-dealer for 
dam in the local county court. 

“When I bought the bull,” said complainant, “he 
teld me it was gentle and perfectly harmlese—a child 
could play with it, infact. Half-an-hour after I got the 
animal home, he disabled a couple of my farm fonds, 
ard perhepe the ‘beast was excited by be 

erhaps the beast was exci Yy strange 
barge suggested his honour. “Is he quiet 


e h now 

cad Wall—yen; but you see—” 

“Ah,” remarked the defendant, “then my descrip- 
tion was correct, after all. I said if he did get 
excited at first ha would quieten down.” 

“Yes,” responded the plaintiff grimly, “bat you 
didn’t tell me I should have to shoot the 
quieten him down! That's what I had to do! 

ee 

“TI aw a broken man,” said the playwright. 

“So I should think,” was the answer, “ 
seen your pieces.” 

et Eee 

Sur: “Mr. Highnote tells me he is cultivating his 
voice.” 

He: “Yes; I saw him irrigating it early this 


morping.” 
ee § 
Braac: “I was knocked senseless by a cricket ball 
two years ago.” 
The Boy in the Corner: “When does yer expeck 
ter get over it?” 


~ 


I have 


nth toate: oe Gn You @riverse? 
Or Do You Merely Talk? 


ae ee 


must be some foundation in fact. The stately and 

formal conversation of an earlier age has long since 

been forgotten. “Small talk,” for which the lish 

had such a reputation, is quickly passing away. 

Words of one syllable by way of question and answer 

are often the only sign of pooh pig to be heard. 
ily occ 


_Soon we shail about our upations as 
silently as ghenty ith but few exceptions. 

These exceptic re the people whose only idea of 
& conversation is to pour forth a long stream of talk 
on some favourite topic, riding rough-shod over the 
views of others, never even suspecting that there can 
be any other views than those they are engrossed in 
expressing. 

Social life has lost a ¢ deal of its colour and 
variety owing to this pall of silence. This is a great 
loss and a great pity, because the delights of con- 
versation are coaily among the most enduring and 
refreshing of all human pleasures. And conversation 
can be made a delight by the humblest and least 
educated as easily as it can be a supreme joy to those 
of trained and brilliant scholarship. 
eu is ao sical a re true conversationalist 

or ever firing off sparkling epigrams, or quoting 
learned—and dry—authorities, or diving into the mazes 
of dead ages. “The happiest conversation,” said 
Dr. Johnson, and he should know, “is that of which 
moshing is distinctly remembered, but a generally 
pleasi 

Sur this recipe should give every silent one 
heart o qraceita, Wey aan rigs out of a state of silence 
to a condition in which a pleasant interchange of 
ideas with our fellow-creatures ig possible and profit- 
able. “A pleasing impression” is one of the least 
difficult things to create if we set out on the right 


road. ‘ 

If we would remedy the disease we must carefull, 

examine the patient. Let us, then, have a caref 
look at the average silent Briton, and see if we can 
find out the causes of his malady. 
+ Here he is. He is a hard worker. His hours are 
fairly long ; he has to keep polished in all that affects 
his ‘ae, he is ever on the look-out for advance- 
men 

He appears to have no obvious defects. His heart 
appears to be in the right place, and his brain seems 


impression. 


most important is always, of course, : 
Most of us get to know a good deal about 
i work, but we don’t seem to think th 


When we do talk, therefore, our speech is ustally 


DgZ—one men 


; ts in one 
, and each of us at times u i 
little soap-box and has his say. n tenet 


: : ae ; eed- 
ings. Having specialised in one “line,” we don’ 
about other people's views on other subjects, = oo 
on our own topic. ; . 

Now, true conversation is no more like speech-making 
than chalk is like cheese. It should help us to listen 
to, and to take an interest in, views that are not cur 
own, and at present we don’t like doing this. Wo 
have never learned to converse, al h it is not go 
ne as —. shorthand patie, oF con- 

, OF plano ying, most of us hay 

these, oF ae of rr w fearon 

ut until some enterprising people start cony 
tion classes and pile up fortunes thereby, we suis 
ceat of us be to el rapes 

us belong ubs, or societies, where 

meet all sorts and conditions of people. It would le 
a) easy task to set about ing among our 
fri whatwe could call con circles. There 
need be ile: That no member shall be silent 
throughout any of the meetings. 


» knowledge would 
le’s opinions 
w tolerance wi rish, gossip 
and scandal would die a natural and speedy death, and 
the starch would be taken out of the attitude of many 
people towards their to make room for a 
spirit of genuine cordiality. 
_And dand would be delivered from the gloom of 
silence which threatens to envelop it. 


self. 

But it is perhaps easier 
to fight or maneuvre t 
to sing when one’s emotions’ 
are, or have been, deeply 


stirred, or when beset by many difficulties. Because | 


singing calls for fitness alJ over, whereas, fighting— 
but I am not going to deliver a — So 
to tell you about perhaps the reddest of many red- 
letter days in my life. 

In February, 1907, I left Berlin on s fine day to 
po © Banos, where I was to give a concert. So 
far, so good, and I set out on my journey without 

least anticipation of anything exciting 


ha) ing. 

on arriving at my hotel, however, I was handed 
a telegram, which found was from one of the 
German cg oa gentleman-in-waiting, and in- 
formed me the Empress wished me to sing to 
her the next evening. 

That was all, no details. I answered, “ With greatest 
pleasure,” and dismissed the subject from my mind 
until it suddenly struck me that I had better make 
sure about being able to return to Berlin in time 
for the Empress. But I was tired, and wished to 
rest before my concert, so I. said to myself, “Oh, 
never mind, is sure to be a train.” 

So I made no Zory until after my concert that 
evening, when I that there were only two 

ible trains for me—one at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the other at noon. To go to bed at one o'clock 
and get up at four o'clock, t was not, what you 
gall, oot enough, so I decided to go by the mid- 

} Train. 

t aevived at the station in good time, but the train 
ae eS ee See 

ey in -hours, no train. 
There had been an accident. 

That was nice news for me. How was I to get to 
Berlin, how dress, how sing? My head was nearly 
bursting. Well, at the train came, but it was 
8 quarter to siz before I arrived at my Berlin hotel. 
=, hogy 2 on the doorstep, I ond a gentleman 


sie © fee 
rE DSherly bE 
pects yon Shortly 3:5 ' h’e 


it came not. 


My Gesiest Dey. 


(the great singer). 


> mide Palais ; to-night,” 
“Ah, ‘a answered 
yer that is at Berlin 

mean 


Schloss, you i 
“No,” said he, “Neues 
\ ‘Palais is at Wildpark 
aw Station, half an hour by 
train from Potsdam 


My head felt like a lighted Catherine wheel! To 
unpack, dress, have my hair done, eat, and be on the 
train again by seven o'clock. After all, even a singer 
is human, and I felt like, what you call, “throwing 
the sponge up.” But I didn’t. Not even when, on 
going up to my rooms, I found there a now 
accom; st who wanted to rehearse! 
ae did it. I did all. How I do not know to 


y- 
That evening spent with the Em remains one 
of the most delightful memories of my life. I was 
in voice. Yes, in best voice, and I had to sing 
twelve songs. And this little story, surely, proves 
either that there is a special rdian angel who 
watches over us singers or that we are tougher 


mortale. Phaiol Ino hoa 


mortals. 
MAKING IT SURE. 
Tus la was mpeck's will. 
“1 by bequeath all my property to my wife, 


con Enpeck, “that she 
marries again within 9 year.” ’ 
“But oe that condition 1” asked the man of em, + 
“ Because,” answered the meck and lowly testator, 
want somebody to be sorry that I died. See? 


oho 
Atroasgy (for the defence) : “Now, what time wa 
were attacked ? 
: “I don’t know; ask your client—be 


‘ ha 
Aoenr: “My dear sir, sat 


ade provision for those come 
mMarduppe “Yes; I put the dog at the door, and 
told the servant to say I'm out of : 


Go hasten to the stall or shop, and on the counter fourpence drep. 


deerow 


i Induslrics, 
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the beauty of our country lanes. Fern 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
WARNING! 


poachers exist, but they usually come from 
the towns. Fortunately, jangue are alwiys 


on the look out for these 


How the Country Moucher Gets His LivelNhood from the undertake to supply an inquirer with a 
Hedges and Ditches. specimen of any Fare local plant such, a 
instance, as 
i the Joniee _ -_ that there is gen! to be ape Fat he ait ast aoe Gat scares of FARROW’S BANK LTD. 
ein coun y method excep’ id, hard is su » nor wi recklessly root all in sight. 
work seems o Wyse? me no bows to held, 30 Many of thee men dos goo business in the (THE PEOPLE’S BANK.) . 
papers on no odd aap of any — not even a | cutting and manne of Beige, Hens Usually 
rien heap picked : an arrangement is made, w. t mer is cutting ’ . 
1 will find | his ash plantation, whereby the midemuke may Te the Readers. ct Pearson's Weekly: 


Yet in almost coun! vill a 
a man who sty ieee 8 ‘Dye mee i 
except at hay or time, and still m 
live fairly V 

gipsy strain, and no doubt 
of poaching. 


* hurts.” “Hurt”—for 
town ef. P.W.—ie the country name for the 
bilberry, or whortle berry. You find it in very many 
parts af the country, under the pines on the Surre 

hills, all through the West from Wales to the Cornis 

moors; in. fact,: everywhere on high waste land.’ He 
gets 8d..@ gallon for the fruit, for which there is @ 


country 


cellent 


of sloes go to” 
facture of that delectable cordial, sloe gin. 


GATHERING ACORNS FOR PIGS. 
m 


a delicacy only 


picks these when he has nothing else to do, and if 
trede is slack, he may take a into the oak woods 
y 


is the harvest of bracken. 

esteemed as bedding for 
cattle, brack 
is cut with a reaping 
In the New Forest alone over 250,000 tons of 
bracken are cut yearly. 

When the bracken is. over it pays 
leaves. The ‘best are used by or 
stuffing mattresses, the rest are buried. in holes in 
the ground, and tarned into leaf mould. Market 
gardeners, ially who work under glass, 

ay vel rices for leaf mould. Almost 

ouse Sourish 
leaf mould. 

There are usually two mushroom 

—_ and the rag age and 
haunter w 
meee, vce fills a bush 


dug two or 


a single 
He dig! as 


He picks them for his own 
Sometimes he collects» basketful of the ote a 
y agaric. deadly —poison this, re is a 
market for it. Tt is used for the manufacture of & 


has a still saove_peesliar em: 
leathery fungus, which is usu 
ash trees, ig used coun otrop. 
4 a ae, the tough, leathery 

and then glue 


Ané to the man 


‘take what sticks he 


FARROWS BANK LIMITED (THE 
PEOPLE’S BANK) beg to inform the readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly that they have no connec- 
tion or association whatsoever with any other 

| advertised Bank or Financial Institution. 
Farrow’s Bank Limited are the Pioneers and 
originators in this Country of tho following :-— 

1. Banking by Post from any part of the 
Kingdom. 

2. Banking accounts opened with £1 and 
upwards. : 

3. Banking accounts kept free of charge 
and 24 per cent. interest allowed on Daily 


f pleases at so much a dozen. They 
are not difficult to manipulate. First he ties them 
tightly in bundles while still green, and so straightens 
them. When serongy dry each stick is cut into 
shape with a sharp knife, rubbed smooth with glass- 

per, and then, with a litle varnish and a ferule, is 

t for sale at from 6d. ig tpircs 

Gorse and hazel and blackthorn are also cut for 
walking-sticks. A good blackthorn with a hea 
head is always worth money, and so is a stick whi 
has a good, nataral crook, and can be sold to the 
harness-maker for a hunting-crop handle. 

What with mole catching at odd times, earth 
stopping Saving ie hunting season, breaking ferrets 
and the like, the countryman who seeks a hedgerow 
living does very well. often, indeed, makes more 
money than the farm labourer, but, unfortunately, 


he is too shiftless to keep it. Balances. 
4. Transferable 2} to 5 per cent. Deposit 
“See that you don’t get hurt, Sam. It’s dangerous Notes. 


working here in- the quarry.” 

“Oh! nothing can happen to me, Joe. I've borrowed 
ten shillings from the foreman, and since then he 
doesn’t let me do any dangerous work.” 


—_ fo 


_ TRAVELLER : igre, landlord, what’s the matter 
with your dog? I've driven him away & score of 
times, but he always comes back again, and sits close 
up to my arm-chair watching every mouthful I take. 
Do turn him out, and let me have my dinner in 


aCe. 
Landlord: “Please, sir, my Carlo is such a know- 
have got the plate he gener- 


5. Automatic Thrift Machines for Shops, 
Schools, &c. 

6. Home Savings Banks and Thrift Money 
Boxes. 


“ 


ing brute. I expect you 
ally eats off.” 


A TB of on Interviewer. | 


By John Foster Fraser. 


daring traveller and omer. who is 
the pe Be of many delightful books 

i iand journalist lecturer. 
Mr. Preser is the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
“ Standard.”) 


cle ride round the world I arrived 
an interviewer called upon me in : 
THE HOME OF PEOPLE'S 
I may say 
adventure yarns, for I have never BANKING IM ENCLARD. 
or, at all events, not what travellers would regard as 
. Moreover, I wag feeling pretty tired, so I told 
the interviewer I was sorry, but I really had nothing 
to relate. 
“Oh, I guess we can fix that sll right,” said he. 
“Now, you came across India, didn’t you?” 
“Yes,” I admitted. 
“Waal, now, didn’t you have any exciting times 


I said, rather untruthfully, for at Caleutts 
was 


The Founder and Chairman of the Bank is 
Mr. Thomas Farrow, Author of “The Money- 
lender Unmasked,” ‘In the Moneylender’s 
Clutches,” ‘Shylock at the Bar,” and other 
works, which produced the Government Inquiry 
into the evils of Usury and the Act of Parlia- 
ment regulating the practices of Moneylenders. 


A thirty-two page illustrated Booklet will be 
sent post free to Readers of Pearson’s Weekly 
on application at the Bank’s Head Office, 


1 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


saw & - the whole time I was 
(Opposite the General Post Office). 


“Waal, now, that’s strange. How do you account 


for it?” 
“Oh. I don’t know,” I said, hastily; “probabl 
because we always travelled by night,” as, soneae BRANC MES: 
we Bo to ava the heat of the an a Tao wo one aoe chy 
. Thereupon my surprise an ie: e inter- OCTON eo Stel 
viewer shut up his notebook with a snap, said, “Thank Mg anavooe se a ae anaes we 
you vurry much,” and or PLYMOUTH... |... Bedford a 
Next morning his paper came out with two columns | mancHESTER “ - Bear bate 
of wholly ap hal details of my career. I had | norwich 96 aeaca: wk 
expected that, and, therefore, was not surprised; but | PORTSMOUTH.. .. Commercial Road 
what took my fancy, in fact, what “just tickled me to | BRISTOL .. Tramways Centre 
death,” ag Americans say, was the top head line—there | LIVERPOOL . 10 St. John’s Lane 
were about a dozen them in all—which ran as | WHITECHAPEL . 263 Mile End Noad 
follows, in letters about three inches high: “How 
the Wily ean AGENCIES 
eel ” 2 ip Daten in everg County of the United Kingdoms 


: “The New June ROYAL, air, si! vous plait.” 


politely say 


SERIAL. STORY. 


The House of Rimmon. 


By JOHN K. PROTHERO, Author of ““In the Grip of Fate." 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE. 
Death. 
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of Terrors far too often to 
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he not 80, 
assailan by the throat and 
choked him. The Jew had seemed at his mercy, s0 com- 
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his strermer who exaptiod “ pistol sg ge as pe .cone ae o of Lane, 
on, he tore the weapon from his . He seized ystery lapham murder remained a mystery 
the throat and beat the butt & i this day. : 


Hi 
PB pegts Pipe macy 
has murdered 


; 
: 
F 
i 


courage 

life. He felt Fear | around for a weapon. Te- 

paige could not find, though it was but a few iriches 
rom Sd] 

He could hear his opponent choking. He hoped Blythe 
might not die—yet. Kot till he —Sheibing haa battered uy 
all form and shape out of his face. He crept along the Why do you p 
wall slowly towards the fireplace. He gave a cry of joy as 


his hands touched the poker. Sir Do saw and heard ; “He's going to pay the price,” eaid Hedley quiet! 
but he could not move’ Desth was pra coming to him, | “and he’s paying it without a murmur. He'a very mack 
“and he was powerless to push him back. ne, mother.” : 


Steadily the Jew crawled on, holding his weapon in 
advance of him, | atrikin madiy and yet, methodically 7 eer: of i 
around him, searching with deadly certain e space t! you my heart's im, that ive 
lay between him = | his foe. = 7 abot hin “4 

e blow came down. The baronet put up his arm, and 
thie saved his head. 

The Jew drew back and laughed. “Ah,” he cried—it 
was the first time during the struggle that either man had 
spoken—" I’ve found you, have I? Well, I win at last, 
Sir Douglas. I pay you back in full at the finish.” 

The blows came down. With a final effort the baronet 

ot to his feet. Wildly the Jew tried to keep him off. Sir 
Douglas's left hand closed upon his throat. A shower of 
frantic strokes fell upon Blythe's head and shoulders; but 
his grip never relaxed. Seconds i 


Secor into minutes, until 
at last the hung limp in baronet’s hand. Then 
at length the latter loosed his hold. A sudden craving for tell | 
fresh air, a sudden desire to be away from the dreadful | may spare him in the hereafter. He m 
scene came over him. He tottered towards the French i 
window ; but the violent po which had sustained him 
had paaeed with the life of the Jew. He reeled; his senses 
left him. The glass splintered at the shock; he fell, with 
a crash, into the garden beneath. 


® 

In his mansion at Park Lane, Sir Douglas BI: la: 
dying. He was dyi as he had lived, with aa indomstabis 
cour. They had found him, his son and the i - 
able Jeffries, in the of the Jew's house at Clapham 
Se te ek Cec as Aellowing the marier, 4 
and together they borne home, . 

They could not save his life; they could and did pre. CYCLING NOTES 
serve utation, the high esteem the world had given hn . 
him. Stuart searched the Jew's house for any clue that 
could identify the baronet, forcing himself to enter the 
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All Cyclists should read... 


by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the 


toom where Ik though he 
sickened, aad aamt ah tec Geeltan sight, The 
baronet had unconscious for hours under the tall 


: London 
elms whose soft leaves shaded his face. When, é i: gare 3 
eres, ‘hoy lifted him and with infinite cave carried in Daily Express 
wal ii 4 
Panhard ting — raised his . y 


the blue eyes. ; 

“Good lad,” he said feebly but distinctly, and smi 
Md Hedley. The other read “ihe question in dis fathers every Saturday. 
ace. ; 


“We're taking you home,” he said. 

Sir Douglas nodded. ; 
ie,” he said simply. “That's all right. I’ve 
the game to a finish. I look to you to see I’m not 


The “Daily Express” is London's Great Halfpenny 
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passion could never eeize on her as on poor 


«The dootee anid few houre,” the ropl 

a more was 
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Sir Douglas moved J 

mow. she come!” ‘gripping his hand with 
“No, father. If I could help—” 

«Yon do; bab Twat hese Soaalie—any wife.” 

The ‘dey on; the eun eet, and the twilight filled 
a hal visit ezpensted ihtdr earpeias dia the gation’ bat 
visit, @: ni 
lasted 00 long." He'e livitig da tie will,” they eaid, and 
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Soe Tok OF Longing in the bin 
“She's resting a little, ‘She hes had a bad night wth 
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“ey tipped ; to me? Sgt ed 
“ ‘to come ® ked. 
‘Tell me,” he said. The blue 
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with pain stretched into eternity 
upon & soul’s extremity. 
absent from 


ENSURES PERFECT ACTION OF 


ie. 
The dying man seemed to motion to his son to send the 


hie 

door o: ‘s room, sickéned at the thought of bis pro- 

Bee crn Mrs elt net 

. can’ ee 

seed Bit, I could die—if I could die; but I can’t until I've 
seen ” 

- The through the-house, ing her heart, hor 
eoul. She acd ethuve tite Seat caeen He could not 
die—he would live om in. Seitigie “Wak bo bid coon ber. 
God would be merciful ; He would punish her, not him, if— COT’ 
if—— Half tng rt — to the = oer it Witte tor Soe 2 ee 

He kad ber thearehs thus cemee tae aazh mince, and SROWNE rages 
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0 God weil forgive you Ve shall yomich me! ane ae ' = : = 
a , or you!” A : ee ee 
ey satig Sid oar 4°. BANK: I 


“Waar is s miracle?” ig 
“Please, sir, it's a thing that happens in America. 
epee 


Panrrer: “Whera shall I: put the announcement of 


Alderman ‘s retirement?” < ne 
Editor: “Under ‘Public Im ents.?? Depostt sate does. tet feetuate 
athena name For farther partionlage aiid, Balaneo-Shovt, addrese- 
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never 8 word. sali et inten ait 
“Well, what have y: to say for yourself?” she pees 


i uired, exaspera' silence. . ga = 
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1). BANK. DEPOSITS- 
THE MERCANTILE BARK OF LONDON Ltd., 


" IS PREPARED TO. ALLOW 4%» 
“> ON’ SMALL DEPOSITS, 


REPAYABLE ON DEMAND. 


Deposit rate dove not fluctuate with Bask of England rate, 
For ferther partioulage iid Balanot Shoot, addrece~ : 


THE MERCANTILE. BANK OF LONDON io, 


 Batablished 16 Years. 


AUTHORISED CAP CAPITAL’ = = s- "600. 000;" 
KINGS ~~ ‘ING. STREET, CHEAPSU Sere, LONDON, : BE. 


construction, and illustrates 
itworths from all 


Send for Art Catalogue, 
The ROVER CO. Ltd., COVENTRY, 


London Depot: 
19 Holborn Viaduct, 8.0. 
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Metal Polish 


aid see what a difference 
. it makes, ~ 


|. Made by RECKITT & SONS, Ltd., Hull. ana London. 
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} Quality. e Quantity 


and over 1,000,000 Prizes price upwards of £223,482 482 
That i just what is offered to the lucky users of 


iQUEEN’S 


Price 3d. Full’ Pounds tte 
SOAP =22= 
: It is wonderful Value, 


-G00D WHOLESOME SOAP. SOUND RELIABLE PRIZES 


. The € lucky users, too, of 


can enjoy the comfort of a pleasant washeday and at the 
same time participate in this monthly distribution of prizes. 


EXTRA PRIZES OFFERED MONTHLY 


To the 40 Competitors sending in most Coupons for the month, in ADDITION to their prizes for Coupons. 


Ist Prize, Motor, - £250 Next 6 Prizes, Typewriters, “= +," . each £17:6:0 
By Alldays and Onions, Ltd By the Salter Typewriter Oo., Missing 
Trea by the North Beitich Rebbe Oe Lt Lta., Edinburgh. Next 10, Bicycles - at “se - e ach 9: 0:0 
Alldays and Onions, Lta., B } 
2nd Prize - Cash = £100 oA win tidltsar Sete teins orn SRE o., Ltd, Edinburgh. 
ord Prize - Cash - £50 — Baddle and Tool Bag by Middlemore and Lamplagh; Ita, Coventry. 


Next 20, Watches se a . e- each £4:10:0 
4th Prize = Cash - - £25 By the Lasioashire Watch Co, with the slags serak epegoieg Sor BP" ( 


Awarded Monthly from June 1908 to June 1910. 


IS THE MOTOR CAR YOURS ? sta RATE ors mF AiuPPr WASEDA. 
HODGSON & SIMPSON Ltd., WAKEFIELD. 


Established over 70 years. 
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(Price 3d., 12-oz. doublets, less 1d. free Coupon = 2d. nett cost.) ; 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Family or Country. 

Scour is up against a problem which has perplexed 
many a brave man. “ Being eligible for the ion 
of Frontiersmen, and having a liking for the healthy 
recreation on the march and in the camp, I should 
join, but for the condition that binds the members 
to active service abroad at a soldier's pay. Now, 
for a man without means, and earning a weekly wage 
which provides a decent living, to be called away 
and leave his family to exist on a soldier’s pay isn’t 
quite good enough. What should one do in the 
circumstances ?”—------—It_ is a question you 
should discuss with your wife, Scour. If she is 
ready to let you take the risk, you will be acting 
the part of a man and a patriotic Englishman in 
doing so. If not, I think that, under the circum- 
stances, your first duty is to her. You can still 
qualify yourself in every way possible to be a valu- 
able defender of the country. _ Men who can shoot 
and ride would be bitterly needed if this land were 
ever invaded, and perhaps both by your example 
and words you might be able to drive a little shame 
into the hearts of those who are too lazy and cowardly 
to fit themselves in any way for their duty to 
their country. 


Uncle Sam. 
Aut the way from sunlit Calcutta an Indian reader 


writes to inquire why an American should be known 
by the name of Uncle Sam. —As a matter 
of fact, like many other things in the world, “Uncle 
Sam” originated in a joke. In former days there 
was a famous store on the Hudson kept by a gentle- 
man who rejoiced in the name of Elbert Anderson. 
The two inspectors of this store were Ebenezer 
Wilson and hig uncle, Samuel Wilson, the latter of 
whom superintended the workmen, and_ was 
irreverently referred to as “Uncle Sam.” All the 
goods sent out were marked, E. A., U.S. (Elbert 
Anderson, United States). One day an inquisitive 
stranger, who had noticed these mysterious letters, 
asked the manager of the store what U.S. stood for. 
Being the possesser of a pretty wit, the latter 
promptly responded “Uncle Sam,” and, needless to 
say, the joke at once ran through the whole store. 
It was carried South and West by the soldiers in 
the War of Independence, until at last everyone 
began to refer to the States as “Uncle Sam.” Thus 
was it that the respectable Mr. Samuel Wilson 
attained a world-wide fame, such as he could never 
have hoped, for, even in his wildest dreams. Truly, 
there is a chance for us all. 


The Marble Arch. 

“In view of the alterations which are taking place 
in connection with the Marble Arch,” writes G. F. R., 
“TI wondered whether you could give me any in- 
formation concerning its history. Was it erected to 
commemorate any great event? I have asked several 
people, but none of them scem to know anything 
about it.”———_-———It, is never much use asking 
Londoners about their own City, G. F. R. You 
should waylay some American, who has been in 
town for a couple of days, and he will not only tell 
you the history of any interesting monument or 
building, but will also add the information that 
they have a far better one in New York, or Denver, 
or Chicago, or wherever he happens to have been 
“raised.” The Marble Arch originally stood in front 
of the principal entrance to Buckingham Palace. 
It was adapted by Mr. Nash from the Arch of 
Constantine, at Rome, and the first idea was to put 
an equestrian statue of George IV. on top. 
Fortunately, this disfigurement wag never carried out, 
and in 1851 the Arch was removed to its present 
site. It cost £80,000 to build, the materia being 
the best Carrara marble. The centre gates, which 
were designed and cast by Samuel Parker, are the 
largest and most superb in Europe. They can easily 
be shut up, a remark which, unfortunately, does not 
apply to the eloquent gentlemen who ventilate their 
fads in the immediate neighbourhood. 


A Matter of Gloves. 

Durine the course of his daily promenades about 
this puzzling world, Saute has noticed that m 
people betray an aversion to being introduced to eac! 
other with their gloves on. _“‘ Sometimes,” he says, 
“Tt is almost painful to watch their efforts to take off 
their gloves before shaking hands. Now, I have always 
understood,” he continues, “that it is not correct 
manners to take one’s gloves off under the circum- 
stances. Modern etiquette, however, is so fickle that 
I should be glad of your opinion on the subject.” 

ou shall have it, Sature. In the 

first place, when you are walking with a friend, and 
you run across a distinguished stranger, and your 


500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


The scrutiny of the attempts in 

this Competition is now practically 

complete, and the names and 

addresses of the winners will be 

published in the Whitsuntide 
number. 


friend says, “Let me introduce Mr. Saute,” you 
should, according to the strictest standard of 
etiquette, merely content yourself with smiling and 
bowing. If it is a lady, you would naturally take 
off your hat. In the case of meeting a_ lady 
with whom you are already fairly well acquainted, 
the glove question is a matter of compromise. For 
instance, if you see Mrs. Tompkins and her three 
daughters (with whom you know you will be ex- 
pected to shake hands) coming down the street 
towards you, it is more polite to take off your glove 
in readiness for the ordeal. On the other hand, if 
you run bang into them round a corner, don’t kecp 
them all waiting with their hands out as if they 
were askinz for pennies. Go straight in like a 
Briton, and shake with the glove on. 


The Chiltern Hundreds. 

W. 8. W. wants to know something about the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, to which mysterious 
office members of Parliament are appointed when they 
are anxious to resign their seats. —_—_The ex- 
planation of the ceremony, W. 8. W., may be found 
in the fact that, when once a talented politician has 
been elected to make laws, he cannot throw up the 
job unless disqualified by the acceptance of a place 
of honour and profit under the Crown or by some 
other cause. The Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, being recognised as such, is specially 
reserved as an appointment for members who are 
tired of the green benches. The holder resigns it 
immediately after he has vacated his seat. In 
old days the office was by no means a sinecure. It 
was, in fact, specially created for the purpose of 
putting down highway robbery. The Chiltern 
Hills between Bedford and Hertford were plenti- 
fully covered with beech-trees, which formed an 
agreeable lurking place for gentlemen of the your- 
money-or-your-life persuasion. Needless to say, how- 
ever, these bold marauders have long since vanished 
from the scene, and nowadays, when some respect- 
able and elderly legislator is awarded the post, he 
is not expected to lie out with a shot-gun in the 
damp grass. 


Energy Catches It. 

Some weeks ago I published a letter signed Enercy 
on this page, in which the writer indulged in a 
savage attack upon the ability and usefulness of lady 
clerks. I invited some of my fair readers to take 
up the cudgels on their own behalf. They have 
done so with @ vengeamce, and the spirited 
thwackings which they have administered to their 
critic should make that venturesome gentleman 
intellectually black and blue for some time to come. 
Perhaps the most delicate sarcasm comes from 
Dorotuy, who, in a delightfully worded letter, pleads 
for mercy for the offender on the ground that he 
is merely an enterprising office-boy trying to earn 
an honest half-crown to give himself an afternoon 
at Mudcliffe-on-Sea. There is none of this playful 
touch about the Lapy Disparin, who defines ENERGY’s 
arguments as “pure and unadulterated rot from 
beginning to end.” The same candid utterance 
distinguishes the letter of A. G., who bursts into 
indignant song, under the slightly mistaken im- 
pression that she has written a Limerick. Here it 


is: : 
Wretched scoundrel! to talk such rot 
About the girls of pen and blot. 
ENERGY, your nom de plume, 
Better far that you assume, 
“Troubled,” “Lonely,” or “Talk-a-lot.” 

The following are the names and addresses of the 
twenty-five winners, who each receive a pair of 
scissors. 

Miss D. Gray, G.P.O., Londonderry; Miss A. H. Melhuish, 
4 Fortuneswell, Portland; Miss J. Bell, 95 Marlborough 
Avenue, Hull; Miss M. F. Cowie, 89 Bernard Street, Bridge- 
ton, Glasgow; Mrs Pratt, 17 Barnes Street, Putney; Miss 
J. Sword, 7 Baxter Park Terrace, Dundee; Miss M. T Craig, 
6 Oakroyd Terrace, Bradford; Mise G. Turner, 89 Excha: 
Street, Driffield; Miss B. Faija, Roseneath Bideu , Kent; 
Mrs. Vyner, Easter Bush, Roslin ; Mrs. E. Unwin, Lysias 
Road, Balham; Mies J. Walton, 139 Louise Street, Burem; 


Greve, Bedford; Mra, Bright, 83 Theydon Street Walthane 
A ‘ord ; * ° 
stow; Mise E. Heath, Oakdene, N. Finchley; Miss D. vo 
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ae Bar to Kitchen. 
. B. writes to say that, while i 
lately, he has hat across a ra gered en a 
as to the difficulty of obtaining domestic oe 
He has also seen certain Paragraphs ox cere 
considerable anxiety as to what would mt se 
the large number of barmaids should the lees ye 
ment ever see fit to abolish this profession } i ad 
Putting two and two together, T, B, as ee “ 
the conclusion that the barmaids could obtain pl, i 
as domestic servants, and the difficulty would iad 
itself. Do I not think, he inquires, that the mee 
would be beneficial all round? Stee 
afraid I cannot go so far as this, T. B. am 
first place, a large number of the girls emplo ts 
barmaids are not suitable for domestic di ths 
any way. Secondly, I am by no means one of th eee 
people who think that a domestic servant's life 
is necessarily a happy and healthy career, Fo. 
sheer unadulterated slavery, it would be dificult 
to beat the lot of many domestic drudges, a re 
can quite understand a girl preferring to rs J 
behind a bar rather than adopt such a Gsieie, a 
course, there are many kind and considerate n fe 
tresses, but I have found in my own experi rt 
that they, as a rule, have little difficulty in aie 
ing girls in their service. — 


Copper Mines for the Kids. 

Amoneost the letters which I found waiti 
my desk this morning was the following note: 
“Dean Mr. Eprror,—Will you please give tha 
inclosed p.o. for 1s. Gd. to the Fresh Air Fund? It 
represents the first working of my copper mine 
This is not a romantic property in the wilds of South 
America, but a amnalt wooden box, which is at 
present repusing on top of the piano. I call it my 
copper mine, because my wife and I have agreed that 
each evening we will drop in any sparé halfpennics 
which we happen to have collected during the day 
and send them along each week to the F.A.F. The 
reason I am able to forward you such a magnificent 
sum this week is because a peculiarly surly ‘bus 
conductor insisted on palming off a whole handful 
of these coins on me in exchange for a shilling. 
However, it’s an ill wind that blows no one any 
good, and some poor little kid will profit by the 
transaction. Don’t let the secretary of the fund 
build on it, though, as I intend to avoid that ’bus 
in future. Yours always, 

“Tue Coprer Kine.” 


————As_ his bronze Majesty modestly 
refrained from sending his name and address, I take 
this opportunity of thanking him. I hope that his 
brightly-written letter may persuade some of my 
other readers to imitate his plan. There are 200,000 
unhappy little mites waiting and longing for their 
day amongst the green fields, which is the only real 
pleasure that most of them have in the year. Thoso 
odd halfpennies will not mean much to you, but to 
them the charity will come like a gift from Heaven. 
By the way, I have a special appeal to make to all 
lawn tennis players. There is a special branch of 
the F.A.F. known as the Lawn Tennis Branch, and 
this is the opening of its third year of existence. 
Already it has been the means of sending 6,000 little 
children for a day’s outing in the country, and 
this year it badly wants to surpass itself. May I 
ask every single lawn tennis player who reads P. IV. 
to make an effort to send along at least ninepence 
to Mr. Chas. F. Simond, Hon. Treasurer of the 
Lawn Tennis Branch of the Fresh Air Fund, 
Peninsular House, Monument Street, London, E.C., 
and this gentleman will very gratefully acknowledge 
their donations in the following issue of Law 
Tennis, the official organ of the game. 


ng for me on 


Fresh Air Fund Contributions. : 4 
Tue following contributions to the Fresh Air i 
have been received since the last list was published : 


A Braybrooke, £2 29.; F. Black, £1; G. L., £1; B. Middlemas, 
epee Bielya, and Dorie, Oe ai.; G. K- 

4 ws i age , £1; Aylife, 108 Mrs 
Marrlot £1;,A_T. Jelley ai Anan. £28 6a, Auntie Martha. 
Ty. BW, Unwip, £1; A Friend, &1 Is. 


: .. £8 28.; M . 8y .: A. re, 
Civgand fo: 24g: Cannan 2 i, ate Eo 
Thomas ei is Mrs. Spencer, £1; Col. F. A. Lambert. . a 
Mrs. B. N., . 6d. ta. CS 

: -spillers at Moulton Grammar School. 
+ UR bate at ranneat arg, 166. lld.: Mangaming! Sie 
children, 30, 6d.; Officers of H.M.8. Forth, pet 8 oon C3: 
£1 10s. 6d.; Blackburn Schoolboys’ Football ge ‘ward: 
a Sr are Saant in ed. Me Mego Bk 
a (East Hecla) Drawing Office Staff, per C. B., £1 2. 
Grand (P. 1.) Total, £1,056 10s. 844. 
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Note.—A peneKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this pase 
or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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-BAD: SPELLING 


. = Daily spoils meni’s” chances of success. 
YOU CAN AVOID 


This Infallible Sign of Ignorance —— 
‘By using . . 


‘Peansow's EASY DICTIONARY. 


Price 38. 6@. tet, of aff Booksellers, or post 


. free for 3s. 10d. from C. A. Pearson Ltd., Henrietta 
-} Street, London, W.C. 


‘THE SCOUT. 
Founded by General Baden-Powell. 


You can't tell how good a boys’ paper can be 
, until you see 


THE SCOUT, 


Its stories are thrilling but there is no “ blood- 
stained putty. knife’’ business about them. 
They appeat to.all that is best in young man- 
hood. _ Every father interested in the welfare 
of his son should see that he has a copy of 


THE SCOUT. 


GRE PENNY WEEKLY. OW SALE EVERYWHERE. 


gar This Insurance Scheme covers any 
rion travelling as a esenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


WEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any vumber of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2 000 RAILWAY 


RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


CYCLING 


495 Claims aiready paid, including three of 
£4000 and one of £1,00 


This Fiiwaninice holds géod for any umber of claims 
82,000 each—not for one only. 3,000 specially 

redone by Tue Ocran S iw AND Goanawtne 
ORPORATION, "taxirEp, rl a4 aig’? sod Street, London, E.C., 

to whom notices of claim, under g conditions, m must be 
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The Original Firm. 


Age, and the Invalid. 


For Your Friends o 
Relatives. 
in the Colonies. 
{ If you wish them to be reminded of you every oad send them a copy 


of the new weekly journal, “The Standard of Empire.” 
' issued from the “ ‘standard ” Offices. 


{ It will appear weekly from Thursday, May 2Ist, the eve of the public . 
celebration of Empire Day, and will: be deeply interesting fo all who live on. 
are interested in any part of the British Empire. | 


¥ Its chief features will bew— 


{ Two pages of special cables from “ The Standard of ¢ Empire's ” Special 
Correspondents in all parts of the Empire. 


q A full summary of the Week's Home News in the United ak: 
for readers in the Colonies. - 


{ It will contain an elaborate system of news from all 


_ in Canada is doing every week. 


of Empire,” all of which are from the pens of leading statesmen. 


OVERSEA COMMERCE. EMIGRATION. GOODS TRANSIT. 
_ ENGINEERING. SPORT. _ PASSENGER TRANSIT, 


gq It will be non- arenes a British publication for Britons ; and under 
no circumstances wil advertisements be inser’ 
within the’ British Empire. 


to: 
ite, Yon, £.0., 
ae for wae months to the address given. 
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te stele a weicéine fesource to those ccencneli for whe comfort | and health ar. es: famaily. 

“contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the. Strenvous-Living, Old 

It is a superb stimulant as well, as a permanent strengthener, 300 Gold Medals, — 
&@c., have been awarded to the Firm, i ees a at =o 


N.B.—Insist on having Fry's and reject substitutes, whlch: are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 


Price One Penny, . 
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